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THE DOUKHOBORS IN CANADA 


One of the many perplexing immigration problems which the 
Canadian government has had to face in recent years is that 
connected with the presence of the Doukhobor sect. This sect, 
calling itself the ‘‘Christian Community of Universal Brother- 
hood,’’ found refuge from Russian persecution within the Do- 
minion of Canada during the year 1899. The records concern- 
ing the rise of the Doukhobors are scanty and uncertain, and 
very little that is definite is known of them as a sect before the 
second half of the eighteenth century.’ In seeking to trace the 
origin of the currents of opinion and the doctrines which have 
entered into their faith, it is evident that this movement is more 
or less closely connected with various phases of the opposition 
to the church since early Christian times. Among the move- 


1 The name Doukhobér is a religious nickname and was used at least as far back 
as 1785. It comes from the Russian words Douk (spirit), and borets (champions), 
hence it means champions of the spirit or spiritual things. In pronouncing it the 
‘*k’’ is searcely heard at all and the accent is on the last syllable. There are other 
forms of the name but this is the simple and short form now usually employed. 
One form of the plural of the name is Doukhobortsi but Doukhobors is equally 
correct. 

2 They have no written records of their own and have always been unwilling to 
have outsiders inquire into the secrets of their faith. Accustomed to connect such 
questioning with trials, fines, banishment, and other forms of persecution, they have 
learned through long years of such experience to conceal their true beliefs. Accord- 
ing to their own tradition they originated with three brothers, Cossacks of the Don, 
who through the teaching of the spirit and a searching of the scriptures were led 
away from the ceremonies of the orthodox but corrupt Greek church of Russia. As 
has been the case with other sects, the views of the Doukhobors have varied from 
time to time, but in spite of their fluid creed tne main trend of their thought is 
easily discernible. Their strong tendency to reject all external authorities is notice- 
able. They carefully conceal their superstitious customs. 
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ments which may be considered as contributing to the formation 
of this sect may be included the Judaizers, Paulicians, Anabap- 
tists, Manicheans, gnostics, Russian rationalists like Baskin, 
Kosdéy, Tveritinof, the Raskdélniks, and the early Quakers. There 
is also a remarkable likeness between the doctrines of the Douk- 
hobors and those of the Lollards as taught by Wycliffe. The 
assertion that the sect was founded by a Quaker who visited 
Russia in the eighteenth century is considered very doubtful. 
About the middle of the eighteenth century, however, there 
lived in the Ukraine, in what is now the province of Kharhof, 
a foreigner who had no fixed place of residence and whose 
identity is unknown, though he was thought to be a Prussian 
noncommissioned officer, and a Quaker. This interesting char- 
acter is thus deseribed: ‘‘A man of high character who was 
devoted to the service of his fellows. He taught that govern- 
ments are unnecessary, all men are equal, the hierarchy and the 
priesthood are a human invention, the Church and its cere- 
monies are superfluous, monasticism is a perversion of human 
nature, the conspiracy of the proprietors is a disgrace to man- 
kind, and the Tzar and Archbishops are just like other peo- 
ple.’’* He found many followers and around him the nucleus 
of the Doukhobor sect formed itself, his relation to them being 
that of adviser and instructor. 

The only personal connection that the Quakers had with 
the Doukhobors before the recent persecution came from a visit 
of certain English Quakers during the last century. There is 
an undoubted resemblance between the opinions of the Douk- 
hobors and those taught by the early Quakers. Indeed their 
doctrine may be described as a very interesting aberration of 
the somewhat superior doctrine of the Quakers. Among the 
points in which Quaker influence must have strengthened Douk- 
hoborism are: their attention to the inward voice, their rejec- 
tion of church ceremonies, their disapproval of oaths and of 
war, and their independent attitude to authority exemplified by 
their refusal to uncover their heads even before magistrates or 
kings. ‘‘By early Quaker and Doukhobor alike, Christ was 

8 Aylmer Maude, A peculiar people: the Doukhobors (London, 1905), 111. 


+The Doukhobors are said in many cases to have refused to remove their hats 
when before officials, magistrates, and governors. Jbid., 101, 102. 
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identified with the ‘inward voice,’ and with the capacity to see a 
moral issue clearly and feel sure of what is right.’’> To them 
the life and death of Christ was of less importance than the 
‘‘Christ within.’’ The early Quakers gave a second place to the 
bible while the Doukhobors, for the most part illiterate, attached 
scarcely any importance to it except those portions which had 
passed into the chants or psalms, learned by heart and recited 
at their meetings. To this unwritten collection of psalms, pre- 
served in their memories, they apply the expression ‘‘the living 
book.’’ To-day the Quakers and Doukhobors seem farther 
apart. ‘‘ Among most modern Quakers the Bible, the Atonement, 
and the Scheme of Redemption, oceupy a prominent place, while 
the Doukhobors attach but slight importance to the Bible as a 
book, and, for the most part have never heard of the ‘Scheme 
of Redemption,’ which they would consider immoral were it 
narrated to them.’’® There is also a great contrast between 
the quiet Quaker meetings and the ‘‘sunrise service’’ of the 
Doukhobors. Another most striking difference exists between 
these two peace-loving sects in the matter of education and gov- 
ernmental support. The Quakers have always been foremost 
in educational development and have ever been law-abiding 
citizens, faithful to the governments under which tuey have 
lived. To the Quakers a defective civil government seems bet- 
ter than none at all; while to the Doukhobors, civil government 
seems to be of itself an evil. Nevertheless, the Doukhobors ad- 
here to a Quaker type of religion which allows man to use his 
powers of thought and conscience to their utmost, and freedom 
to express the truths he discerns unhindered by what his prede- 
cessors may have said. 

Probably the best account of the beliefs of the Doukhobors is 
the one by Orést Novitsky, which, although written from the 
point of view of an orthodox Russian, is a fair statement of the 
Doukhobor beliefs and is accepted as such by the Doukhobors 
themselves.’ According to Novitsky, they believe in one God. 
They do not deny the Trinity but their statements about it are 

5 Maude, A peculiar people, 102. 

6 Ibid., 103. 


7 Novitsky made a careful study of the Doukhobors and their creed. His account, 
which was written as his thesis for a doctor’s degree, was published in Kief in 1832. 
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to the effect that God may be approached from three sides. 

They accept the external sacraments only in a spiritual sense, 

hence reject infant baptism; they reject as useless all church ‘ 
rites and ceremonies and condemn church officers. Marriage 
they say should be accomplished without ceremonies. An ex- 
ternal knowledge of Christ is not essential for salvation for 
‘*the inward word’? reveals him in the depths of the soul. Those 
enlightened by the spirit of God will after death rise again; 
what will become of the other people is not known. They re- 
gard it as sinful to go to war, to carry arms, or to take oaths. 
They reject all decrees of churches and councils. Icons and 
saints should not be worshiped; and government, if needed at 
all, is necessary only for the wicked. 

Peter Verigin, present leader of the sect, has expressed his 
version of the Doukhobor faith as follows: ‘‘The chief article 
in the Doukhobor’s profession of faith is the service and wor- 
ship of God in spirit and in truth. They do not believe in the 
mere theory of goodness, but in the fact that conduct alone 
brings to man salvation. For this it is not only sufficient to 
understand the ways of God, but to follow them. The concep- 
tion they have of Christ is based on the teaching of the Gospel, 
they acknowledge His coming in the flesh, His teaching and 
suffering in the spiritual sense, and affirm that all contained in 
the Gospel should be accomplished in ourselves. Thus Christ 
must in us be begotten, born, grow up, teach, suffer, die and 
rise again. Concerning baptism they say it takes place when a 
man repents with a pure and willing heart and turns to God, 
and not to the world. The foundation of the Doukhobor com- 
munism is not based on the economic but spiritual factors, for 
which the individual psychology is taken as the fundamental is- 
sue of everything. The individual is everything, institution is 
nothing. But the individual has to be in as perfect communism 
with his spiritual self as possible. Only by keeping the equilib- 
rium between himself and the universe man obtains the highest 
happiness and freedom. We are our own lawmakers; our in- 
dividual laws must be in perfect harmony with the laws of na- 

4 ture and universe and not contradict them. The fundamental 
idea of our principles and laws is the gospel of human love, 
which originates in the conscience of an individual and leads up 
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to the conception of whole humanity and God. According to 
this all living creatures are equal brethren for one and the same 
life-essence manifests itself in every living being. This is the 
chief argument why we refuse to eat any meat. We extend this 
idea of equality also to government, and for this reason deny its 
superior authority especially when it operates against the con- 
science of individuals. However, in all that does not infringe 
what we regard as the will of God, we willingly comply with the 
law of a government.’’* 

As Maude remarks in this connection, we continually find in 
the Doukhobor statements of belief two different notes. ‘*‘The 
one is calm, moderate, persuasive, couched almost in the or- 
thodox phraseology of the Eastern Church, but importing a phil- 
osophie truth into the conventional phrases, and at dangerous 
points taking refuge in mysticism. The other is clear, resolute, 
radical; there is no mysticism or secrecy about it; but it is often 
harsh, contemptuous, and inimical, not merely to all authority 
in Church and State but towards all who do not agree at once 
and absolutely. It answers to the harshest note sounded by 
the first generation of Quakers, in their scorn of ‘steeple-houses’ 
and ‘hireling priests.’ These two notes correspond, no doubt, 
to the views of the milder and more spiritual Doukhobors on the 
one hand, and the more rigid and logical Doukhobors on the 
other.’’® We find many inconsistencies in their sayings and 
they are not above twisting facts to suit their theories. They 
state they have no bible among them and no need of external 
revelation, yet when questioned about their faith reply with 
words from the holy scriptures. According to Tcherthoff ‘‘the 
Doukhobors perhaps furnish the nearest approach to the prac- 
tice of Christ’s teachings that is to be met with in modern life.”’ 
It is a significant fact that Doukhoborism has been a peasant 
faith. It has never had any success among the upper classes, 
and no priest has ever been converted. They have at the most 
only an intuitive conception of the great aims for which modern 
culture strives. 


8 Independent, 75: 24, 25. A more complete account of the tenets of the Douk- 
hobor faith may be found in Maude, A peculiar people, in which Novitsky’s classi- 
fication is reproduced in almost his own words. 

® Ibid., 105. 
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A suitable leader is essential to the starting of a sect, and to: 


its continuance if it meets with persecution. The Doukhobor 
sect was no exception, and capable leaders early appeared among 
its adherents. Under the influence of Sylvan Kolésnikof, who 
was active as a religious teacher among the Doukhobors of the 
government or province of Ekaterinnosl6f from 1750 to 1775, 
the doctrines of the sect seem to have been at their best. 
Thoughtful, tactful, prudent, remarkably well informed, his in- 
fluence was very great and his leadership successful, for he did 
not come into conflict with the authorities. He taught his fol- 
lowers that the externalities of religion are unimportant and 
that they might conform to the ceremonial religion of whatever 
country they found themselves in. One of his sayings was, 
‘*Let us bow to the God in one another for we are the image of 
God upon earth.’’ This is probably the explanation of the bow- 
ing customs of the Doukhobors. Another man, not himself a 
Doukhobor, whose service was of great value to the sect was the 
wandering philosopher Skovoroda. Though he was too well 
educated and intelligent to belong to the Doukhobors, he greatly 
influenced their history. He is said to have formulated some of 
their views in his time.*® To the next leader of importance, 
Ilarién Pobiréhin, belongs the honor of having first made an at- 
tempt to draw the sect into a compact community, and of hay- 
ing first assumed divine authority. Pobiréhin was a well-to-do 
wood dealer of the village of Goréloe in Tambéf, and was chiefly 
active about 1775 to 1785. Eloquent and of attractive character, 
he became a leader of the Doukhobors of his district, collecting 
them together in one place and introducing communism among 
them. Not satisfied with recognizing himself to be a son of God 
like the rest of the brethren, he claimed to be Christ. Similar 
claims have repeatedly been made by later Doukhobor leaders. 

10 This extremely interesting character lived from 1722 to 1794; he was born in 
the Kief district. Although his parents were common Cossacks, he received a good 
education. To avoid priesthood he pretended to lose his wits. He visited various 
countries and on returning to Russia soon adopted the life of a wanderer. He lived 
very plainly, carrying a Hebrew bible and a flute on his travels, devoting his life to 
migratory instruction and discussion. Among his accomplishments he counted that 
of being a musical composer, and the Molokans, who in some respects resemble the 


Doukhobors, still use some of his verses and tunes. The wandering habit of life 
which he practiced is still quite common in Russia. 
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Pobiréhin chose twelve apostles, and appointed twelve ‘‘death- 
bearing angels’’ to punish all who relapsed after once becoming 
Doukhobors. He taught that ‘‘truth is not in books but in the 
spirit, not in the Bible but in the ‘ Living Book’,’’ and he claimed 
that his church was infallible. The Doukhobors seem to have ae- 
cepted the theocratic despotism he established without a mur- 
mur. Increasing in self-assurance and dictatorialness, Pobiré- 
hin finally came into conflict with the civil authorities, was tried 
and banished to Siberia with his children and some of his 
apostles. The most remarkable of all the Doukhobor leaders 
was Savély Kapoustin, born in 1743, who succeeded Pobiréhin 
and founded the dynasty which has borne the name of Kalmikof." 
According to some accounts, he was a son of Pobiréhin and was 
taken as an army recruit to punish him for being a Doukhobor. 
After leaving the army he became a leader of the Tambof Douk- 
hobors about 1790. He possessed remarkable ability and his in- 
fluence over them was very great. In 1805, many of the Tambof 
Doukhobors joined the Milky Waters colony and Kapoustin 
was invited to become the leader of this settlement. Under his 
domination the Doukhobors lost the freedom of thought that had 
been characteristic of the sect, and became a clan, yielding blind 
obedience to hereditary leaders. 

Because of their peculiar religious views and their open 
preaching that rulers were not needed, the Doukhobors were 
looked upon as enemies of both church and state; and they suf- 
fered early persecution and banishment in spite of the policy 
of toleration followed by both Catherine II and her successor 
Paul. Toward the close of the eighteenth century they were 
scattered about over southern Russia, southward and westward 
from the Volga, with adherents in various parts of the empire.” 
Small groups were also living in banishment in Finland, Arch- 
angel, and Siberia. During the reigns of Catherine II and Paul, 
the Doukhobors were severely though intermittently persecuted. 

11 Kapotstin, to avoid military service for his son, arranged to have him made 


officially illegitimate, and had him pass by the name of his mother’s people, the 
Kalmikofs. 


12 The tenets of the sect were variously expressed by the different groups of 
Doukhobors, but they were all united in rejecting church authority and church rites, 
and in disapproving of civil authorities, wars, and oaths. 
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Alexander I, who reigned from 1801 to 1825, seems to have ree- 
ognized the futility of the persecutions of the preceding thirty 
years as a remedy for religious error. On learning of the fool- 
ishly harsh treatment that the sect was receiving at the hands 
of various local authorities, he allowed many Doukhobors from 
various parts of Russia to migrate to Milky Waters, a fertile 
district named after the river Molotechna that flows through it 
into the sea of Azof. The object of the government in allowing 
the Doukhobors to form a settlement of their own was to hinder 
them from proselyting. The success of the settlement of thirty 
families, transported to this district north of the Crimea in 
1801, led to requests from other Doukhobors of various govern- 
ments or provinces to be allowed to join them. At first, these 
permissions were readily given, the governments sometimes 
even paying the cost of the migration beside making a liberal 
grant of fertile land and allowing freedom from taxation for a 
period of five years. A general permission, however, was not 
extended to all Doukhobors. Each government was inclined to 
treat them differently, and no Doukhobors who were serfs of 
private proprietors could migrate. After 1812, they met with 
increasing difficulty in getting leave to migrate, at first on ac- 
count of the Napoleonic invasion and later because it was not 
thought wise to permit an increase of sectarian settlement. 
Finally, just before the death of Alexander I in 1825, further 
migrations to the Milky Waters colony were prohibited. In 
spite of the beneficent intentions and humane decrees of Alex- 
ander I, the persecution of the Doukhobors by local authorities 
continued on one pretext or another. We have many instances 
of knouting, brutal treatment, and banishment; several persons 
were even flogged to death. Harsh measures were passed against 
them; their right to hold property was limited in order that 
they might not increase in numbers; and in 1819 they were pro- 
hibited from holding public office and a heavy tax was imposed 
on the whole community for their release from such service. 
They were restricted in other ways and promised many priv- 
ileges if they would return to the orthodox church. Severe 
measures seemed only to strengthen the Doukhobors; their 
Milky Waters settlement gradually increased and by 1816 there 
were nine villages to be found there, numbering 3,000 inhabi- 
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tants, while a much larger number remained scattered over 
Russia.** 

The migration to the Milky Waters settlement marked a turn- 
ing point in the history of this group of Doukhobors. The sect 
now became an industrial and economic community and ceased 
to be propagandist. The community was organized without any 
difficulty and prospered from the first, and for many years it 
gave little trouble to the authorities. The members quickly 
adopted agricultural improvements from Mennonites settled 
near their colony. Agriculture, cattle breeding, carving, car- 
pentry, and masonry were encouraged, but trading and com- 
merce were discouraged by the leader, Kapoustin, for he feared 
the influence of outsiders. The common members of the sect 
were also discouraged from learning to read and write. Kapots- 
tin ruled like a prophet and used every means to retain the al- 
legiance of his people. Thirty elders and twelve apostles, ap- 
pointed by himself, aided him in governing them. They carried 
on intercourse with the Russian government and paid the taxes 
for the whole colony so that it appeared to the Doukhobors that 
Kapoustin’s rule was recognized by the authorities. Kapots- 
tin introduced the communal system, but it was abandoned after 
some years and for a time the members could hold private prop- 
erty. This leader expounded the tenets of the Doukhobors in a 
manner to turn them to his own profit. He attached special 
importance to the doctrine of transmigration of souls, which 
was already known among the sect. He taught that Christ is 
born again in every believer, and that the soul of Jesus from 
generation to generation continually animates new bodies. Thus 
born again he was called pope; false popes arose but the true 
Jesus retained a small band of believers. These believers, it is 
held, are the Doukhobors, among whom Jesus is believed con- 
stantly to dwell, his soul animating one of them. ‘‘The result 
of Kapoistin’s influence was to convert what had been an ultra- 
democratic, anti-Governmental sect, into a society in which he 
was an autocrat controlling not only the persons and property, 
but even the very thoughts of his subjects.’’'* They were trained 
to conceal their real beliefs from outsiders and to be careful not 


13 The Doukhobors of this settlement were the ancestors of those now in Canada 
14 Maude, A peculiar people, 132. 
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to involve their leader in any difficulty by admitting that he die- 
tated their actions. ‘‘Any course decided upon by the Doukho- 
bors is, even to-day, usually justified to outsiders by the use of 
texts from the Bible, not because such texts are authoritative to 
the Doukhobors, but because they are a safe way of expressing 
their decisions.’’*® 

Kapoustin preferred that the Doukhobors should not apply 
to the Russian courts of justice, hence urged that all their dis- 
putes should be settled among themselves. The ‘‘orphans’ 
home,’’ founded ostensibly to secure the welfare of aged widows 
and orphans, added greatly to the leader’s power. This in- 
stitution was in reality a disguise for the seat of government; 
it formed a treasury to meet emergencies and centralized the 
power of the sect. For the maintenance of this institution, a 
large estate was placed practically at the uncontrolled disposal 
of the leader, who for official purposes, in relation to the Rus- 
sian government, figured as the manager of the orphans’ home. 
The members of the sect were sober, well-to-do people, punctual 
tax payers, and submissive to the government. They considered 
themselves a ‘‘holy people, the King’s annointed, a people re- 
newed, and without sin.’’ Exceedingly suspicious of outsiders, 
then as now, their clannishness went so far that they used all 
possible means to conceal the misdeeds of their coreligionists. 
They thoroughly believed in the divinity of the leader and the 
evil this belief occasioned explains much that is remarkable in 
their history. The community flourished and its prosperity at- 
tracted converts, whose petitions to join the Milky Waters col- 
ony caused the Doukhobors trouble. They were charged with 
proselyting and on the accusation of some of the worthless rene- 
gade Doukhobors several of the brethren were arrested and kept 
in prison.*® 

When Kapoitstin died, the office of Christ passed to his son, 

15 Maude, A peculiar people. 

16 A characteristic story is told of the Doukhobors in this connection. Their 
leader, Kapotistin, was arrested on a charge of making converts to his heresy. He 
met with harsh treatment but was released on bail. Soon after, the Doukhobors 
declared he had died November 7, 1817, and had been buried the next day. They 
clung to their story in spite of the fact that the corpse was disinterred and found to 


be that of another man. Kapoistin lived in hiding for some years after this. Ibid., 
137. 
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Vasily Kalmikof (1792-1832); and his son and heir was Ilarién 
Kalmikof (1816-1841). Neither of these leaders possessed abil- 
ity and they fell into evil practices and became drunkards. The 
council of thirty elders and the twelve apostles ruled in Vasily 
Kalmikof’s name; a period of maladministration began. A 
mere suspicion of treachery was punished by torture and death 
by the council of elders, which had constituted itself an inquisi- 
tional tribunal. A governmental investigation of their outrages 
followed in 1834-1839, and revealed a frightful state of things. 
Among the proved cases of terrorism might be mentioned the 
fact that some unfortunate victims were found to have been 
mutilated and even buried alive. The result was that the Em- 
peror Nicholas I ordered all members of the sect to be transport- 
ed to Tiflis in the Caucasus, except those who would return to 
the orthodox church. Surrounded by wild hill tribes in the 
Caucasus, it was thought that the nonresistant Doukhobor sect 
would soon abandon their principles or be exterminated by their 
wild neighbors. Several leading Doukhobors have since ae- 
knowledged that this expulsion was due to their own misdoings. 

In all, more than four thousand exiles went from the Milky 
Waters to the Caucasus between 1841 and 1843. Though this 
removal involved many hardships, only twenty-seven Doukho- 
bors were found willing to return to the orthodox echureh. La- 
ter, however, this number was considerably increased when they 
came to realize what a hard life they would have to lead in the 
Caucasus. Their leader, Ilarién Kalmikof, died soon after the 
migration, and they were ruled for a time by an elder named 
Lyovouska, who soon got into trouble with the Russian authori- 
ties and was banished to Siberia. He was followed by Peter 
Kalmikof, one of Ilarién’s sons, who led them successfully until 
1864, when he died, still a young man. On his death, his wife 
Loukeriya became the leader of the Doukhobors and proved ex- 
ceptionally successful. Instead of dying out as the Russian 
government had hoped, the new community flourished in spite 
of the severe climate and other difficulties encountered. This 
prosperity was largely due to their industry, their practice of 
communism, and the spirit of coéperation and mutual aid among 
them. Located six thousand feet above sea level, even barley 
grew with difficulty, but they practiced agriculture successfully 
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in spite of the altitude and poor soil. They were also wagoners 
and cattle breeders, and became a well-to-do peasantry. They 
spread out and formed settlements in the provinces of Tiflis, 
Kars, and Elizavetpol between the Caucasus mountains and the 
Persian frontier.” Fifty years after settling there, they num- 
bered nearly 12,000 in the Tiflis government, about 5,000 in the 
Kars government, and in the Elizavetpol government about 
4,000, making a total of 21,000 Doukhobors in the Caucasus. 
They offered no objections to conscription and were in good 
repute with the authorities and with their neighbors the Mo- 
hammedans, who surrounded them. <A new ‘‘orphans’ home,’’ 
also called ‘‘the Fatherland,’’ which was established in this | 
period, accumulated a large capital, the exact amount of which 
is not known as the leaders never rendered accounts to the peo- 
ple. 

After Loukeriya died, in 1886, trouble arose among the Douk- 
hobors not only over the succession but also over the disposal 
of considerable property of which she had had charge. Ac- 
cording to an official report of 1895 by the governor of Tiflis, 
a claimant to power immediately appeared in the person of 
Peter Verigin, from the village of Slavyanki in the government 
of Elizavetpol. He had for many years been in attendance on 
the leader, whose nephew he was through his mother, and he 
claimed also to be the son of Peter Kalmikof. He met with 
strong opposition from the head men of the village of Goreloe, 
the seat of government where the head of the sect lived, and the 
seat of ‘‘the Fatherland”’ or ‘‘orphans’ home.’’ Though the out- 
look of the Doukhobors had been much broadened and they had 
ceased to believe in many of the old superstitions, yet on the 
confirmation of his relationship to the former leader, Peter 
Kalmikof, the people of his village and others accepted him. 
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17 The Russian authorities induced the Doukhobors by special privileges to take { 
part in the colonization of these districts, added to the Russian empire after the 


war with Turkey in 1877-1878. ‘‘During that war the Doukhobors rendered valua- 

ble service to the transport department of the army.’’ Maude, A peculiar people, 

150. 

18 After his mother announced in solemn gathering that Verigin was the son of / 
Peter Kalmikof, she and her husband fell at his feet with the rest of the village 
people. They then took the oath of allegiance and signed attestations of allegiance. 7 


Thus Verigin established his connection with the holy reigning dynasty, his title being 
acknowledged on the strength of his birth. Jbid., 153. 
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Consequently, about seven tenths of all the Doukhobor popula- 
tion swore allegiance to Verigin. The opposition or ‘‘small 
party,’’ which looked upon the unprincipled Verigin as some- 
thing of a scamp, thereupon appealed to the Russian law courts 
for the first time in fifty years, asking that they be awarded the 
custody of the ‘‘orphans’ home’’ property. Loukeriya’s broth- 
er, a member of the ‘‘small party,’’ claimed the management of 
the estate in question and won his ease, although the other side 
charged him with bribery. As a disturber of the peace, Verigin 
with his brothers and principal followers were banished without 
trial to Siberia, by administrative order. Verigin’s banishment, 
which was to last five years, from 1887 to 1892, was later extend- 
ed so that altogether he spent fifteen years in exile. At first he 
was confined in the government of Archangel and later in other 
places like Obdorsk at the mouth of the Obi. The Doukhobors, 
however, took almost incredible pains to keep up intercourse 
with the exiled leader, whose influence was as great as ever. 
The Russian authorities removed him to more inaccessible places 
but the indefatigable persistency of the messengers overcame all 
obstacles. Thus they were able to receive his instructions in 
spite of all the government could do to prevent it. These in- 
structions, in some instances, roused great excitement among his 
followers as they contained new principles which he advised 
them to adopt for their spiritual welfare. 

During his exile, Verigin came into contact with exiles from 
other sects; he also met friends of Tolstoy and became familiar 
with books by this author. His ideas were much altered as a 
consequence and many of the injunctions he sent to his follow- 
ers at this time were greatly influenced and colored by Tolstoyan 
ideas. Verigin, however, has always been unwilling to ae- 
knowledge that his views have been modified by those of Tolstoy. 
In 1896, the very year that Verigin asserted that he had not read 
Tolstoy’s works, he composed a letter to his followers made up 
principally of passages borrowed verbatim from Tolstoy’s 
Kingdom of God is within you. That epistle, now a part of the 
sacred lore of the Doukhobors, was signed by Peter Verigin, 
but it contains no acknowledgment of the facts that he had bor- 
rowed its contents from Tolstoy. It serves to show how far 
Verigin accepted Tolstoy’s ideas; he passed on to his followers 
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Tolstoy’s ideas of nonresistance, vegetarianism, repudiation 
of governmental authority, law courts, and the ownership of 
property. Some of these theories the Doukhobors simply trans- 
lated into forms already familiar to them. 

All during his banishment, Verigin prompted a marked re- 
ligious revival by the advice he sent through his messengers. 
He recommended the re-introduction of communism, strict ab- 
stinence from strong drinks and tobacco, the practice of vegeta- 
rianism, the destruction of all arms possessed by his followers, 
and an adherence to nonresistant principles. In 1887, conserip- 
tion was introduced by which all male adults became liable for 
army service. The Doukhobors had at first complied with the 
law but when the above-mentioned reviva took place they de- 
cided they could no longer slay their fellow men. The decision 
to refuse army service was the result of a message sent by Veri- 
gin early in 1895. Their refusal was followed by a severe per- 
secution. Not all the Doukhobors would accept Verigin’s reg- 
ulations, so that there was a split in 1895 resulting in a middle 
or ‘‘butchers’ party,’’ which rejected Verigin’s advice, and a 
‘*fasting party’’ which accepted it. The former, which consist- 
ed of nearly three hundred families out of the seven hundred or 
more families, begged the Russian authorities not to confound 
them with the ‘‘fasting’’ Doukhobors and their undertakings. 
They remained true to their traditional secretiveness, however, 
and would not reveal what their opponents proposed to do. 
There was great excitement among them for the ‘‘fasters’’ de- 
manded the return of the ‘‘Fatherland’’ or ‘‘orphans’ home’’ 
with the property belonging to it. They refused also to pay 
their taxes, which the manager of the ‘‘orphans’ home’’ had 
attended to. They even went so far as to attempt to arouse the i 
surrounding Mohammedan tribes against the government. Their 
young men began to refuse conscription, but the crisis came 
when this group prepared to leave the country. The ‘‘small 
party,’’ disturbed by the suspicious preparations of the ‘‘fast- 
ers’’ feared an attack from them. The local authorities were 
perplexed by the difficult situation and the government, misled 
by false reports and confused by the mutual recriminations of 
the two parties, found itself in an uncomfortable and unenviable 
position. The Doukhobors could not be exempted from con- 
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scription in a military empire. The local authorities, therefore, 
commenced persecuting them, though in their reports to the 
higher authorities they were careful to misrepresent what they 
had done. It must be admitted that the behavior of the Douk- 
hobors was very troublesome. They were often impudent and 
disrespectful and even deliberately insulted the governor of 
Tiflis and his subordinates, who thought it necessary to visit 
the district where the trouble took place. 

Verigin had sent instructions in 1895 that on his name-day, 
June 29, old style, his followers were to collect and burn their 
arms to show their firm resolve not to use physical force against 
their fellow men. This they did publicly and the next morning 
before the fire had quite burned out, the Cossacks who had been 
sent into the district to keep order came upon the Doukhobors 
and flogged them brutally. Following this inhuman proceeding 
the Cossacks were quartered in the villages, as in a conquered 
country, and they committed many outrages. Many of the sect 
suffered violent death by flogging while others yielded to the 
pressure brought to bear on them. The government went fur- 
ther and broke up the homes of the ‘‘fasters’’ in the Tiflis gov- 
ernment and seattered about 4,000 people among the Georgians 
and other tribes. As a result, in less than three years these 
people were reduced to such straits that about 1,000 of them 
died from sickness caused by want, change of climate, and other 
hardships.*® More would have perished but for the help which 
the Doukhobors of Kars and Elizavetpol were able to give them 
in spite of the police regulations which forbade communication 
with these dispersed people. Those of the men available for 
military service were sent for eighteen years to the Siberian 
criminal battalion. It is impossible to justify the inhuman 
treatment accorded to these people who had really committed 
no crime. The first to suffer were those serving in the army 
who laid down their arms. Imprisonment, banishment, flogging 

19 In the winter of 1894-1895 Tolstoy first made the acquaintance of the Doukho 
bors. Externally they seemed to meet the requirements of his teachings and he 
naturally fell into the error of regarding them as examples of true Christianity in 
practical life. ‘‘ Rejecting the Church and State, acknowledging (apparently) no 
human authority, they lived together and coéperated in a closely knit community. 
They professed the very principles of Christian anarchy dear to Tolstoy.’’ Natur- 


ally, therefore, he was prominent in appealing for help for the sufferers. Maude, A 
peculiar people, 174. 
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in various degrees, and other minor hardships were inflicted on 
them. The policy of the officials between 1895 and 1898 seemed 


to be to make the Doukhobors abandon their principles or al- 


low themselves to be slowly exterminated. Still the sect had 
some sympathizers among the officials, and moreover, the gov- 
ernment was anxious that news of the persecution should not 
spread. The Russian press was forbidden to allude to the mat- 
ter and outsiders visiting the Doukhobors were expelled. But 
publicity was obtained through Tolstoy and his friends; repre- 
sentatives were sent to the Caucasus to investigate matters and 
a petition was presented to the tzar by a delegation sent to St. 
Petersburg. Through the English press were published unin- 
tentionally several extremely biased accounts of the Doukhobors 
and reports of the persecution. Tolstoy’s representative, V. 
Tchertkoff, appealed for help to be administered through him 
for these people who were being persecuted ‘‘for having realized 
the Christian life.’’ On the other side the Russian government 
in St. Petersburg sent out a general to investigate the whole 
matter. A number of Doukhobor elders were summoned before 
him and they were offered the restoration of land and property 
if they would take oaths of allegiance and submit to conscrip- 
tion. This official heard what they had to say and did all he 
could to persuade them to yield. He went so far as to acknowl- 
edge the excellence of their views, but asserted that the time 
had not yet come to put them into practice. To this they re- 
plied, ‘‘The time, General, may not yet have come for you — but 
it has come for us!’’”° 

Finally, in March, 1898, the Doukhobors received permission 
to leave Russia on condition that they should go at their own 
expense. It was stipulated, however, that those who had been 
called on for military service should not be released, that those 
(including Peter Verigin) who were in Siberia, should remain 
to work out their sentences, and that if any of them ever re- 
turned, they should be banished to distant parts of Siberia. It 
would have been impossible for these ignorant, illiterate, and 
impoverished peasants to avail themselves of this permission 
but for the aid they received from the Society of Friends in 
London and in America, and from volunteer workers elsewhere. 


20 Maude, A peculiar people, 36. 
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It is said that Tolstoy wrote his last great novel, Resurrection, 
to get money to pay for the emigration of the Doukhobors to 
Canada. The Doukhobors were anxious to move at once for 
fear the permission would be rescinded, and on the first of Sep- 
tember, 1898, Prince D. A. Hilkoff, Aylmer Maude, and two 
Doukhobor families who were delegates for the Doukhobors, 
sailed from Liverpool to Canada.** Prince Hilkoff and Aylmer 
Maude accompanied the Doukhobors, Ivan Ivin and Peter Ma- 
hortof went with their families at their pressing request and at 
their own expense, to advise with them and act as interpreters. 
They were to ascertain whether Canada was a suitable country 
for Doukhobor settlement and what the Canadian government 
would do to help the migration.” Prince Hilkoff’s knowledge of 
the Doukhobors made him an admirable negotiator, especially 
in the matter of selecting land. 

Meanwhile an influential committee of the Society of Friends 
had interested itself in the project of transporting the Doukho- 
bors to the island of Cyprus. Prince Hilkoff, Ivin, and Mahortof 
had visited Cyprus in July, 1898, and reported that the island 
was altogether unsuitable for a Doukhobor settlement. This 
report came too late to prevent a temporary migration thither 
of 1,126 Doukhobors, who later came to Canada. 

As the Canadian government was anxious to attract immigra- 
tion, the delegates found its representatives ready to give every 
possible assistance. The government undertook to give each 
male over eighteen years of age 160 acres of good land subject 
to the payment of an entrance fee of ten dollars, which payment 
could be deferred for three years. Assistance by government 
interpreters and accommodation in the government immigra- 
tion halls was also offered on their arrival in Canada, and lastly 

21 Prince Hilkoff’s career is very interesting. He left what promised to be a 
brilliant career in the army because his conscience troubled him for taking human 
life. He ineurred the displeasure of the tzar because he divided his estate among 
his peasants and incited them to resist the extortions of their priests. Persisting in 
his course, he was banished to the Caucasus, where he lived among the Doukhobors. 
Joseph Elkinton, The Doukhobors, their history in Russia, their migration to Canada 
(Philadelphia, 1903), 173-175. 

22 This contemplated migration was not without precedent. Twenty years before, 


a successful settlement had been made in southern Canada by Mennonites from 
Russia, who had refused to do military service. Maude, A peculiar people, 39. 
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a grant of one dollar was provided for each immigrant, man, 
woman, or child, reaching Winnipeg by June 30, 1899. As a 
further inducement the immigrants were to be exempt from 
military service, the militia act of Canada being supplemented 
by an order in council which named the Doukhobors as a sect 
which was to have exemption from the provisions of this act. 

As the Doukhobors, Ivin and Mahortof, were unable to speak 
English and reluctant to take the responsibility of the decision, 
and as it was difficult and expensive to communicate with the 
Doukhobors in the Caucasus, Prince Hilkoff and Aylmer Maude 
found it necessary to take this responsibility, although they were 
not fully trusted by the two Doukhobor delegates. The ever 
suspicious Doukhobors were ready to believe the suggestions of 
some Russian Jews of Winnipeg that Prince Hilkoff had a 
selfish motive for helping them. At this time Aylmer Maude, 
who was a personal friend of Tolstoy, was mistaken as to the 
real character of the Doukhobors. He accepted the Tolstoyan 
version of the matter to the effect that ‘‘They were supposed 
to have practically solved the great problem which divides an- 
archists from socialists, and to have shown how to combine 
complete individual freedom with equality of opportunity and 
material condition, and also with peace and good order in the 
life of the community.’’** Tolstoy, with his dislike of conserip- 
tion, had hoped also that the collective protest which the Douk- 
hobors had made would have a widespread result. The imper- 
fections of their system became obvious soon after they reached 
Canada, and Maude was completely disillusioned. 

The Doukhobors were anxious to settle as a compact com- 
munity with their lands as closely together as possible. <A 
promising location was selected in the district near Edmonton, 
Alberta, consisting of twelve townships where the Doukhobors 
might settle in a single group. But this arrangement came to 
naught because unfavorable accounts, which had found their 
way into print, furnished the conservative opposition to the lib- 

23 Usually the one dollar bonus was paid only to male adults. The government 
paid a similar bonus to agents of steamship companies to encourage immigration 
into Canada, but as there were no agents in this case, the bonus went into a fund 
out of which the government paid the expense of supporting the Doukhobors on their 


first arrival. Maude, A peculiar people, 48. 
24 Ibid., 59. 
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eral government with weapons against the proposed immigra- 
tion. Absurd reports were published in the Canadian newspa 
pers, and for these several reasons pressure was brought to bear 
on the government and the Doukhobor delegates found that they 
could not get this desirable land. It was impossible to find another 
suitable location large enough for the Doukhobor community, so 
that finally three different locations were selected. These were 
subsequently ealled the North (or Thunder Hill) colony, situated 
at the northeast corner of Assiniboia; the South colony (with 
an annex called the Devil’s Lake colony), situated about eigh- 
teen miles southwest of the North colony; and the Saskatchewan 
colonies, divided into the Duck Lake and the Saskatoon settle- 
ments, also called Prince Albert or Rosthern colony, situated 
about 250 miles to the west or northwest of the others. In these 
settlements the Doukhobors were given more than 600 square 
miles, comprising some of the most fertile land in the northwest. 
To get the Doukhobors settled as nearly en bloc as possible, it 
was necessary for the government to give the Canadian Pacific 
railroad an equivalent elsewhere for the odd numbered sections 
held by that railway in the townships selected. This was satis- 
factorily arranged except with reference to a small part of the 
land allotted, which was held in trust for educational purposes. 

Maude, who met everywhere with promptness, cordial assist- 
ance, and encouragement during this difficult and critical time, 
arranged with the Canadian Pacific railway to carry the Douk- 
hobors from the coast, i.e. from St. John, New Brunswick, or 
Quebec, to the station west of Winnipeg nearest to their future 
location. The distance was over 2,000 miles and the rate was 
six dollars per adult, the colonist cars taking two days and eigh- 
teen hours, including stoppages, to make the journey. The 
Canadian authorities were quite explicit about the conditions on 
which the Doukhobors might come to Canada. In addition to 
the privileges already noted, they were not at first required to 
perform on each separate homestead the work legally necessary 
but were allowed to do this work on any part of the township 
they took up, in order to facilitate their communal arrangements. 
On their part the Doukhobors were to supply vital statisties, 
pay their taxes, and conform to other Canadian laws. Later, 
when trouble arose, they claimed that they had not understood 
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what was expected of them, especially in the matter of statistics, 
although Maude had explained these demands and offers of the 
government to the two Doukhobor delegates, and they had made 
no objections to the requirements. 

By December, 1898, negotiations and arrangements were so 
far advanced that Leopold Soulerzhitsky, at Batouni, on the 
Black Sea, had been empowered by the Doukhobors and their 
friends in England to engage the Beaver line steamer, Lake 
Huron, to convey the first party of about 2,000 Doukhobors di- 
rect from Batouni to Canada. In January, 1898, the Lake 
Huron \eft the port of Batouni and after nearly a month’s voy- 
age reached Halifax. Soulerzhitsky had the Doukhobors of this 
steamer in charge as well as the third party which consisted of 
the Cyprus Doukhobors, already mentioned. The second steam- 
er, the Lake Superior, which arrived January 27, brought about 
2,000 Doukhobors in charge of Count Sergius Tolstoy, the sec- 
ond son of Leo Tolstoy. Each of the steamers made a second 
trip, and the last steamer, which was the most crowded of all, 
earried 2,318 Doukhobors besides several Russian helpers whose 
assistance was invaluable.** On account of several cases of 
smallpox two of the shiploads had to stay in quarantine for a 
month at Grosse island in the gulf of St. Lawrence. Altogether, 
7,363 Doukhobors had reached Canada by June, 1899; about 
12,000 of them, who did not wish to emigrate, were left in the 
Caucasus, while about 110 were in Siberian exile. The Douk- 
hobors were able to furnish a part of the expenses, while the 
Canadian government spent about $20,000 in settling them, in 
addition to the $35,000 bonus money due according to the agree- 
ment. The Doukhobors agreed to refund a portion of the 
$20,000 spent by the government. 

Among the many whose services proved invaluable during the 
diffeult time of arrival and settlement of the emigrants, the 
members of the Society of Friends took a prominent part. It 
was through the efforts and assistance of the Doukhobor com- 

25 Among the workers whose unselfish exertions in behalf of the Doukhobors are 
noteworthy are: Herbert P. Archer, who continued Maude’s work as an intermediary 
between the Doukhobors and the Canadian government; J. Elkinton, who also met 


them and accompanied them to their new homes; and Prince Hilkoff, who remained 
in Canada until all the Doukhobors were settled in their new locations. 
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mittee of Friends, in London, that the last three steamers were 
chartered for the migration.” They not only furnished able 
leadership for the movement but also generous financial as- 
sistance.” One of the Friends, Wilson Sturge, was also fore- 
most in removing the Doukhobors from Cyprus, where they 
landed in 1898. The climate of the island proved unsuitable, 
and about 100 Doukhobors died in a few months. There was 
much discontent among them and a strong desire soon developed 
to go to Canada to join the others. Wilson Sturge, to whom the 
Doukhobors were very grateful for his services, wound up their 
affairs in Cyprus. The Lake Superior was chartered and after 
a prosperous voyage the Doukhobors landed at Quebec, whence 
they were promptly transported to Yorkton. 

The Friends have also been foremost among the Doukhobors 
in educational work, many men and women of high character 
giving their services freely to them. Since the Doukhobors 
reached Canada no other body of men has assisted them so 
liberally and indefatigably as the Philadelphia Quakers.” 

The majority of the Doukhobors arrived in Canada almost 
utterly destitute, for their transportation from Russia had used 
up what slight resources they possessed and even this voyage 
itself was made possible only through the help given so gener- 
ously by the Society of Friends. Their first year in Canada 
was very trying for they had to face more than the ordinary 
trials of the pioneer. ‘‘They were located on the bare prairie 
almost without tools or building materials, distant from sources 
of supplies, without money, harassed by sickness, subject to the 
rigor of a strange climate with winter fast approaching.’’” 

26‘*The members of this committee were William A. Albright, Edmund Wright 
Brooks, Frederick G. Cash, Samuel F. Hurnard, Thomas W. Marsh, Henry T. Men- 
nell, Arthur Midgly, Thomas P. Newman, Medford Warner and John Bellows, who 
acted as clerk to the committee.’’ Maude, A peculiar people, 76. 

27 The English Friends had to raise a guarantee fund of $80,000 before the Eng- 


lish government would allow the Doukhobors to land in Cyprus. Elkinton, The 
Doukhobors, 183. 

28 The author of this article has in her possession a letter from J. Elkinton, Jr., 
which gives a good account of what the Philadelphia Friends have done for the 
Doukhobors, as well as other interesting information about them. It serves to show, 
also, why the Friends have taken so much interest in the welfare of this sect. 

29 Elkinton, The Doukhobors, 99. 
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Their first task was necessarily that of making habitable shelters 
for themselves. As almost all the Doukhobor men were secat- 
tered over Canada as laborers on farms, railways, and in other 
places to earn wages sufficient to carry them through the winter, 
the women took their place as workers, building the villages and 
preparing the ground for harvest. The enterprising spirit and 
superior ability of the women was well shown in the way they 
faced the situation and built their homes. From the immigra- 
tion halls the Doukhobors had moved into huge barracks, built 
by the government in convenient places on the Doukhobor re- 
serve. Using these as centers of operations, the women ener- 
getically began to build up their villages. They carted the logs 
for miles with the aid of two simple little wheels. They trod 
the mortar which they used in deep trenches and used their 
hands as trowels. They carried the earth for the mortar in 
willow baskets on their backs, while the water was often carried 
half a mile in two buckets, rough hewn out of tree trunks, hung 
on the end of a long pole. The weaker women chopped up hay 
or grass to mix with the mortar; several women, with their 
skirts kilted up, trod the mortar until it was as smooth as paste 
while another gang carried it in wooden troughs to the houses 
where six or eight women neatly and skilfully plastered the logs 
inside and out until the walls presented a smooth surface. The 
women also began the work of cultivating the soil. As few draft 
animals were available, they plowed much of the land by har- 
nessing themselves, twelve pairs of women to a plow, with one 
to hold the plow. Pictures of this novel method of plowing 
caused much unfair comment on the supposed eruelty and lazi- 
ness of the Doukhobor men; the fact was that the women rose 
to the occasion and did this necessary work in the absence of 
the men. Besides there were many more women than men 
among them and in many families there were no men to help 
bear the burdens, for Siberia had taken them. Out of the 7,361 
Doukhobors which came to Canada, only 1,500 were men; the 
others had been killed or were in exile. 

Much sickness appeared among them the first fall and winter, 
due to the insufficient food, exposure to the bitter weather, over- 
erowding and living in poorly ventilated rooms, and the fact 
that they were worn out by excessive labor. They suffered 
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from seurvy, and from the fever brought by the Doukhobors 
who came from Cyprus. As they had no physicians, and no 
medicine in most of the communities, conditions were very bad 
for a time. They could not get through the winter without 
assistance and it was only by means of the united efforts of all 
their friends that they escaped starvation during the winter of 
1899-1900. The necessary help was furnished by Friends in 
Philadelphia and London who had already spent large sums of 
money to stock the Doukhobor farms and provide them with 
agricultural implements. The Friends in Philadelphia at this 
critical time raised $30,000 in a few weeks. Taking advantage 
of the law permitting settlers’ effects to be carried at reduced 
rates, they were allowed by the authorities to ship in carloads 
of food and necessaries, which the Canadian officials distributed 
among the needy of the communities. Other organizations, 
among them the Dominion national council of women, rendered 
valuable assistance in this trying time. The Canadian govern- 
ment supplied the immigrants with seed for the spring sowing 
and through its agents also donated several thousand head of 
livestock.*° In spite of the charity they have received, how- 
ever, the Doukhobors have never shown signs of becoming pau- 
pers but have utilized the aid given them in helping themselves. 
In 1902, matters had somewhat improved, especially in the more 
progressive communities. From this time on, the Doukhobors 
prospered and soon began sending money to their brethren in 
exile. By 1902, they had also begun to pay off the loan ad 
vanced by P. N. Birukova and her sister, A. N. Sharapova, to 
pay for the chartering of the vessel that brought the Cyprus 
Doukhobors to Canada. Since they could not perhaps be held 
legally responsible for this loan, this action testifies to both their 
honesty and their remarkable industry and frugality. Acecord- 
ing to Dr. William Saunders of the experimental agricultural 
department of Canada, who visited the Doukhobors of the North 
colony the first year, the estimated cost of living was two dol- 
lars a month per capita, debt was almost unknown among them, 
their credit with merchants was high, and they saved their money 
in banks instead of keeping it in a stocking or an old teapot. 


30 Harper’s weekly, 46: 1779. 
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The Doukhobors disapproved of private property for the most 
part and a communal form of property holding, which many 
hold to be erratic and impossible, is general among them. 
The Doukhobor community of the North and South colonies is 
the largest experiment in pure communism ever attempted. 
Communism seems to have become with them a religious prin- 
ciple for it is based not on economic but on spiritual factors. 
The village property, stock, and implements are owned in com- 
mon. They raise most excellent stock, are fond of fine horses and 
take very good care of them. Certain personal property is not 
regarded as common but a Doukhobor does not hesitate to ask 
his brethren for any article that takes his faney and a good 
Doukhobor will give to any who ask. They till their fields in | 
common and divide up the produce according to the number of | 





members in each family. The system has its advantages and 
disadvantages. The mutual support that they have been able to 

give each other by their communal system has made it possible 

for them to survive the persecutions to which they were former- 

ly subjected. The system has its advantages, also, in the pur- 

chase of supplies of all kinds and implements for agricultural 

uses. It also makes it possible to utilize small resources so that 

if any village communes are improverished they are succored by 

the other Doukhobor communities. On the other hand, the sys- 

tem has the disadvantage of being a hardship for the individual. 

It is said that occasionally there has been a redistribution of 

property so that all might be approximately on one level of 

material well being, though these attempts have not been wholly 
successful. Communism is rendered possible by strong leader- 
ship, dominating the entire group. The Doukhobor communi- 
ties have been firmly centralized by Peter Verigin, who is su- 
preme among them. He is an adroit and able politician, al- 
though he seems too perplexed himself to guide the Doukhobors 
in finding the truth. 

Prince Hilkoff and others interested in getting the Doukho- 
bors comfortably settled were keenly anxious to induce them to 
adopt or retain communism, but at that time the Doukhobors 
seemed to prefer individualism, and from 1899 until 1903, when 
Peter Verigin assumed active leadership, they were unable to 
come to a decision; some villages became communistie and oth- 
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ers individualistic. The number of communistie villages grad- 
ually diminished, although they prospered more than the indi- 
vidualistie villages. In August, 1900, only one of the ten vil- 
lages of the Saskatchewan Doukhobors was communistic. Among 
the Swan river villages three were really communistic, one was 
individualistic and in the rest there was a struggle between the 
two forms of ownership. Among the Yorkton villages a few 
were communal. All this was altered when Verigin arrived 
from Siberia in 1903. The individualistic villages of the North 
and South colonies resumed communism and the communism of 
the different villages was centralized so that the communal funds 
of both North and South colonies are now controlled by a com- 
mittee of three. Peter Verigin came at a time when the Douk- 
hobors needed leadership badly and he has given it with judg- 
ment and ability, not sparing himself the drudgery of attending 
to details. According to his own account the Canadian govern- 
ment, afraid of serious trouble with the Doukhobors at the time 
of the first pilgrimage, offered negotiations with the Russian 
government for Verigin’s liberation from exile in Siberia before 
the expiration of his term of imprisonment in Siberia. Verigin 
was liberated and on his arrival in Canada he assumed autocra- 
tic control of the Doukhobors. He is in every sense a remark- 
able man, cultured and intelligent, but he seems at times to be 
capable of questionable acts, and of insincerity. On his arrival 
in Canada he brought order out of chaos both in the North and 
South colonies. Firmly and tactfully he took hold of the situa- 
tion and induced his followers to adopt modern methods of 
agriculture and modern machinery, including the steam plow. 
He has introduced first class stock, horses, and cattle, and by 
his advice the Doukhobors have broken several thousand acres 
of land; by 1905 they had purchased additional land to the value 
of $60,000. They now operate by steam several flour, saw, and 
flax mills, which they change from one kind of work to the other. 
They also have at Yorkton an excellent brick- and tile-making 
plant, one of the largest and best brickmaking plants in Cana- 
da. All goods for the colony are brought in wholesale quantities 
and there is a large warehouse for the distribution of these 
goods among the villages. 

Agriculture and cattle raising are still their principal oceupa- 
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tions. They also engage in lumbering on government lands, 
for which they hold permits. Then, too, they have made large 
earnings in cash on railroads built in their vicinity. Annually 
about 1,000 adults are sent out to labor on the railroads, and 
after dividing the living expenses, the greater part of the 
wages of these laborers goes into the common treasury. Some 
few of the better class look with jealousy on Verigin but the 
majority have implicit faith in him and he does his best to retain 
their good will by warding off all outside influence. Maude 
remarks on this subject: ‘‘There is no denying the service that 
Peter Verigin renders to the Doukhobors by acting as their 
leader. But there is also no denying there is a considerable ele- 
ment of secrecy and covert despotism about it, and the opposi- 
tion to it is, in some cases, a moral revolt entailing heavy mate- 
rial sacrifices.’’** There is at present growing dissatisfaction 
with the Verigin régime and the entire communal system. Some 
are probably dissatisfied from selfish motives, others because 
they see the system spells despotism. The poor individual is 
quite helpless for the way out is exceedingly difficult. Many 
have not the moral courage to show their disapproval, since it 
would mean for them a good deal of unpleasantness. They are 
told, for instance, that they are not individualistic Doukhobors, 
but Galicians, whom they despise, and this appellation consti- 
tutes a heavy reproach against the would-be rebels. Those dis- 
approving of Verigin are reviled, debts are brought against 
them, and every means taken to compel them to remain in the 
commune. 

Verigin, with pretended humility, claims no authority for 
himself, but somehow what he desires to have done comes to 
pass. It is said that when he came to Canada he ascertained 
who were influential men among his people and made friends 
with them, converting them into his obedient tools. 

That their life in Canada has from the first been a stren- 
uous one has been already shown. In their own words: 
‘‘We founded steam mills, we acquired steam plowing engines, 
and steam threshers, we organized steam brick factories, we 
finished the construction of a great flour mill which, with the 
machinery, will cost us $30,000, and though we lived in this 


81 Maude, A peculiar people. 
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region during eight years, yet we have had no joy in our life, 
as the life itself did not allow it. We had nothing and often we 
had to work more than was good.’’® 

The Doukhobor women show great deftness in manual labor; 
but apart from their outdoor work they play an important part 
in the industrial life of the community. Besides having the 
household management they spin, weave, dye, embroider, and 
practice tailoring and millinery as far as they have use for the 
art. They are skillful with the needle and they do some ex- 
quisitely fine work in making and decorating linen for household 
use and for the church. Among the pieces used in religious 
ceremony is the marriage searf, the sacred emblem of marriage 
with which each woman is presented when she is married. The 
texture of some of their table linen is equal to that produced by 
the best looms of Belfast. They make their linen cloth from the 
flax raised by themselves. The dyeing, spinning, and weaving 
are all done by the community. For the spinning they use the 
old-fashioned distaff, while their wooden loom is very primitive. 
The clothes of the men and women are made of similar material, 
those of the latter being generally lighter in color. ‘‘The women 
wear a very picturesque and comfortable hood, with a rosette 
of bright color on the front of it. The velvet band which en- 
circles the head is invariably black, otherwise there is consider- 
able variety in the color used, although the shape is always the 
same.’’** This hood is reserved for special occasions, for they 
wear a white shawl or kerchief in the fields and whenever they 
are working. They are neat in their appearance. They keep 
immaculate their kerchiefs and their white aprons, which they 
wear over their dark cloth skirts when in the house. 

Elkinton thus describes their physical appearance: ‘‘The 
Doukhobors are people of the purest Russian type, large and 
strong, men and women both being of magnificent physique. 
They are characterized by broad square shoulders, heavy limbs 
and a massive build generally. Their features are prominent, 
but refined and bear the marks of a life that is free from vice. 
The most striking characteristic of all is the bright, kindly 
sparkle of their eyes, which gives a winning expression to the 

82 Papers relating to Doukhobor homestead entries (Ottawa, 1907), 15. 

83 Elkinton, The Doukhobors, 46. 
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whole face, and quickly wins confidence in their character. All 
their habits demonstrate that they are possessed of keen 
minds.’’** The men are grave, deliberate, and slow of speech; 
the women are tender-hearted and their feelings are easily 
touched. 

Village life has great attractions for them and this perhaps 
is one reason why they have objected to making homestead en- 
tries singly. Their villages are clean and well kept. Each vil- 
lage has a publie bath house which is used daily, as the Douk- 
hobors are very cleanly in their personal habits. Their houses 
during the first years may be said to have been of three kinds. 
Where logs were procurable, substantial homes were built; the 
roof was made of poles on which was laid prairie sod four inches 
in thickness. Where no wood was available, they built wonder- 
fully neat and compact houses of sod. Mention is also made of 
half dug-outs, damp and dark. In one village, where neither 
timber nor sod were to be had, the houses were made in a re- 
markably ingenious manner by the use of poplar sticks ‘five or 
six inches in diameter. These poles were driven into the ground 
one foot apart to form an enclosure thirty by twenty feet, and in 
and out of these, willow withes were tightly woven like baskets. 
The whole structure when completed was plastered inside and 
out by the women, who used their hands as trowels in plastering 
the walls with a thick tenacious clayey mixture which they had 
already prepared for the purpose. This style of house is dur- 
able, and well adapted to resist cold weather. Each room has a 
window or two and a door, although little provision is made for 
ventilation. The floors are of hard, smooth-packed earth or 
sand. Their storehouses and stables are built like the houses, 
are similar in size and appearance and are often under the same 
roof. In each house the great oven of sun-dried bricks, which 
serves for warming the hut and cooking the food, is a character- 
istic feature. The oven front stands six or eight feet high and 
five feet wide; the interior baking space is approximately three 
by four feet. The whole family sleep on the oven in extremely 
cold weather. 

The interior of the houses of the North colony has been de- 
seribed by one who visited the Doukhobors shortly after they 
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built their villages. The Doukhobors have made their own 
furniture, which consists of a few rough stools to sit on and 
higher benches for tables. The beds are made of a series of 
poplar poles about six feet long and three or four inches in di- 
ameter, placed close together along the wall. These are cov- 
ered with hay, with a piece of felt over it, or in a few cases, 
feather beds. On this framework they sleep, using such bed 
clothes as they can command. Some use curtains to divide the 
sleeping places into compartments, for most of the houses con- 
sist of one large room used as living-room, bedroom, dining- 
room, and kitchen. The Doukhobor families are not large and 
they aim to have in all their villages a house for each family. 
Absolute cleanliness is characteristic of every house, even that 
of the very poorest family. The houses of the Swan River 
villages in the North colony of a later date show great improve- 
ment over those already described. One observer says of them: 
‘‘They are built on either side of a wide street, are of unsawn 
timbers, covered with clay, painted white and ornamented with 
yellow dados. The roofs project and form verandahs orna- 
mented with carved woodwork. The yards in front of the houses 
are spread with sand, swept and watered once or twice a day. 
The interiors are all white-washed and spotlessly clean, and 
mostly consist of three or four rooms. Many of their houses 
to-day are comfortable and attractively clean.’ The rooms 
in all the houses are lighted by large iron lamps. 

Most of the Doukhobors are vegetarians, and in their own 
houses they live principally on vegetable soup made of potatoes, 
onions, and water. A big panful or bowl of soup is placed on 
the table and each Doukhobor with a wooden spoon helps him- 
self from this common dish. They eat also black bread, fruit, 
cereals, and vegetables. Eggs and milk are tabooed, the latter 
because as vegetarians the Doukhobors consider it sinful to take 
the natural food from the ealves. On Sundays, as a special 
treat, they have pancakes made of flour and water. When sick 
or away from home they permit themselves a more liberal and 
nourishing diet. They are not as strict vegetarians now as 
they were during the time of the persecution, 1895-1898, because 


85 Arthur G. Bradley, Canada in the twentieth century (Westminster, 1903), 298, 
299. 
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the fish in the waters near their new home is a constant tempta- 
tion. They refuse to eat animal fat and when offered food by 
outsiders they look at it with suspicion and inquire, ‘‘Grease?”’ 
Many of their Indian neighbors in northwest Assiniboia do not 
care to have the Doukhobors visit them as they regard them as 
‘‘queer,’’ and a story is told of a Cree who, desiring to keep a 
Doukhobor away from his tent, held up a piece of bannock with 
a deprecatory gesture, at the same time uttering the word 
‘“Grease.’’ *° 

The Doukhobors are kind-hearted, thrifty, honest, industrious, 
and are noted for being extremely hospitable. A simple, kind- 
ly, gentle folk of integrity and pure morals, they are appre- 
ciative of kindness done them, and are charitable toward the 
needy. Most of their neighbors praise them for their many 
admirable virtues. Upright and God-fearing, they regard the 
family bond highly and love their homes. They are non-smok- 
ers and drunkenness is practically unknown among them. A\|- 
though most of them are exceedingly industrious, there are some 
lazy Doukhobors, and they spend much time. visiting because as 
guests they are not required to work. They are possessed of 
infinite patience and cheerfulness under sorrow, suffering pri- 
vations bravely, and they are noted for their readiness to sac- 
rifice themselves. 

The Doukhobor children are very interesting; they are re- 
markably well-behaved and polite, and impress one very favor- 
ably. They have won much praise by their good conduct in 
school and their eagerness to learn. Respect for parents is 
strictly observed by all children and the older people in turn 
regard them as spiritually their equals. 

The Doukhobors are extremely peaceable; some of them will 
not even kill a mosquito. On their journeyings in the mosquito 
season, when the air is literally full of these pests, these indi- 
viduals carry a portable smudge which consists of a little vessel 
of burning charcoal covered with clay and grass, and carried 
by a string; this makes a dense smoke which surrounds and 
protects them as they swing it along. No punishments are to 
be found among the Doukhobors. They admonish each other 
in a brotherly way, according to the gospel, and if this is not 
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sufficient, the offender is brought before a general assembly of 
the villagers. Therefore, though they have no written regula- 
tions, disagreement and disorder are rare, and they have no 
use for lawyers. While the Doukhobors have religious meet- 
ings, they do not for the most part have any special place for 
them as they do not attach sanctity to locality, nor do they have 
special days for their meetings. Any member of the commun- 
ity can arrange one at his house by inviting his friends and 
neighbors. If he is too poor to provide and serve food, he is 
supplied beforehand, for all who attend are usually served with 
food afterwards. At the meetings they recite prayers and read 
the bible. The Doukhobor ritual or creed is not printed or writ- 
ten for it is altogether a matter of tradition. The men are the 
more devout chureh-goers than the women who are not encour- 
aged to attend church services. They often use the Sabbath to 
talk business. In spite of the fact that they reject all church 
rites, there have been established among them meetings for wor- 
ship, the forms of which are as strictly maintained as those of 
most churches. A striking instance of this kind is their ‘‘ sunrise 
service.’’ The Doukhobors rise about four o’clock in the morn- 
ing to take part in this service, which takes place in one of their 
largest houses. The men and women form in two lines; the 
children not taking an active part in these devotions until they 
are fourteen or fifteen years of age. The oldest man present 
takes his place at the head of the men’s line, and the oldest wo- 
man at the head of the women’s line, and so on down according 
to age. Then each of the men gives a recitation, beginning by 
the eldest, in order.** This may be a prayer, a part or chapter 

37 The first two recitations here given are samples of the recitations given at the 
sunrise service of the Doukhobors. The third is a secular song not used in services. 
All three were furnished by Mr. M. de Sherbinin of Winnipeg, Canada. 

For thy sake, O Lord, I have loved the narrow gate, 

For thy sake, I have forsaken father and mother, 

For thy sake, O Lord, I have forsaken both brother and sister, 

For thy sake, O Lord, I have forsaken wife and children, 

For thy sake, O Lord, I have forsaken my whole kith and kin, 

For thy sake, O Lord, I have forsaken this life and its lust, 

For thy sake, O Lord, I go about hungry and thirsty, 

For thy sake, O Lord, I am afflicted and persecuted, 

I 
I 


For thy sake, O Lord, I endure dishonor and reproach, 
For thy sake, O Lord, I wander without shelter. 
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from the bible, a creed, a hymn, a part of a letter from a pious 
person, something that may have been handed down by their 
fathers as sacred or edifying; often it is of their own composi- 
tion, learned by heart. When the men have finished, the women 
take their turn. Frequently one of the women stumbles and 
the nearest woman prompts her. They do not have any repe- 
tition; each gives a different recitation. After this service they 
devote some time to chanting their hymns or psalms, all remain- 
ing standing. Before they close, the man next to the eldest man 
takes his hand, steps in front of him and kisses him on both 
cheeks and returns to his own place. He then turns to the 
women and bows to them in one general bow. The third man in 
line salutes the elder and the second man in the same way, re- 
turns to his place and then makes a general bow to the women. : 
So the ceremony proceeds, each man salutes every one in his 

line, and returning to his place, gives one bow to the women. 





er 


A great thing it is to know God the Creator. 

There is not better, there’s no greater thing in the world 
Than if a man knows God. . 
If a man knows God he will also exalt him. 

That man will also be one of the elect. 

With Christ the prophets are always in conversation, 

The holy angels sing their songs. 

They glorify Christ. 

Righteous men have lived on earth, 

They knew God, they received all things from the world: 

Distresses, oppression, dishonor, reproach, stripes and afflictions. 

For this sake also the Lord loveth them. 

He calls them to himself, he strengthens them by his word, he calls them his sons. 


He sends them to his paradise to his most bright paradise, to the kingdom of 
heaven! 





The boisterous winds are blowing 

Lord, does the little bird sing. 

O my liberty, my liberty 

O thou my golden one! 

Liberty —a faleon of the sky 
Liberty — a bright morning dawn. 

Not with the dew didst thou descend, 
Not in my dream do I behold. 

Surely the fervent prayer 

Has ascended up to the King, 
Certainly our Lord — provider 

Has tested our life and living and need. 
The Queen from Under Heaven (or the Sub-Celestial Queen) 
Has come down to abide with us, 





} 
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When the last man in the line has done his part the women do 
the same thing, saluting each other and bowing to the men. 
When this ceremony is over the men sing hymns or psalms to- 
gether, purely from memory. Finally each person bows down 
to the ground, placing both hands flat on the ground with fore- 
head on the earth. They all do this together; this concludes the 
ceremony and they go about their daily duties. This order of 
service among the Doukhobors prevailed previous to Peter Ver- 
igin’s arrival in 1903. He has since then introduced some 
changes and modifications. For example, he has each man go 
to the front of the meeting to recite his piece of prose or poetry 
or to read from the bible. It is also said that he has abolished 
the kissing, handshaking, and bowing as superfluous and ridicu- 
lous. Under Canadian influences the Doukhobors no longer rise 
at the former early unusual hour for prayer. The ‘‘sunrise 
service’’ is held on Sundays and on the twelve Greek church 
annual holidays of Russia and some others, because on these 
holidays no Russians do any farm work. This rule holds good 
only for those holidays which are observed by the Doukhobors 
in Canada since they have settled there. 

The marriage ceremony of the Doukhobors, if such it can be 
called, is very simple. There is no prayer or blessing, or any 
judicial act or agreement. The bridal couple merely make a 
declaration before their elders and this act is accompanied by the 
chanting of hymns and by a feast, if the parties can afford it. 
A number of Doukhobor men and women were united in mar- 
riage on the way to Canada, while taking the trip by boat be- 
tween Halifax and St. John, Canada. The ceremony is thus de- 
scribed by an eye-witness: ‘‘It was the simplest thing imagin- 
able. It took place on the spar deck. The young men ap- 
proached the young women of their choice, who were attended by 
their parents, and asked the ladies to become their wives, hav- 
ing first shaken them by the hand. The wooed ones consented, 
the young gentlemen kissed them, and it was all over. But the 
brides’ parents did not allow the newly married couples to de- 
part without a word of advice.’’ * 

Ill-treatment of wives is rare among the Doukhobors, and in 
cases where it occurs the life of the husband is made intolerable. 


88 Elkinton, The Doukhobors, 194, 195. 
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The Doukhobors generally marry at the age of seventeen; and 
on the whole the women are treated with great consideration. 

Most of the Doukhobors are ignorant and unlettered; only 
about three in a hundred can read. As a result many of them 
are suspicious, fanatical, intensely clannish, and superstitious 
to the point of attributing divinity to their leader. To educate 
them requires tact and wisdom for they frequently mistake cus- 
toms and traditions for dictates of conscience. Although seem- 
ingly anxious to learn English so as to be able to communicate 
with their neighbors, they look with suspicion on government 
schools, as a natural result of previous experience in Russia. 
The Saskatchewan Doukhobors have seemed more disposed to 
accept suggestions about the schooling of their children than 
the Yorkton Doukhobors, who are not so progressive as the 
others. Peter Verigin, while in exile, wrote to them rec- 
ommending elementary training for their children, but for once 
his suggestions do not seem to have carried weight, because 
other leaders, influential with them, counselled the opposite. 
This attitude was strengthened by the act of an officious school 
trustee who seized some Doukhobor property as a fine for re- 
fusal to pay a school tax of $800, which the Doukhobors could 
not understand as being obligatory when their children were 
not yet admitted to the district school. At first many of the 
parents extended their hearty cooperation when they found that 
those who taught their children did not seek to undermine any 
of their religious tenets, but were working in a truly disinter- 
ested way. But their attitude has changed since Verigin came 
upon the scene, for he discourages schools among them. Most 
of them have since become indifferent or hostile on the whole 
matter of schools for their children. 

Among the first to render educational services to the Doukho- 
bors was Miss Nellie Baker, a cousin of Mrs. E. Varney, who 
established a dispensary among them during the first year. Miss 
Baker established a school the first summer at one of the Douk- 
hobor villages on Good Spirit lake. She conducted her school 
very successfully in a tent twenty feet square, teaching by signs 
and objects her tentful of children, who did not understand a 
word of English. She found them possessed of strong minds 
and inexhaustible energy. Some even walked five miles to the 
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school: most of them were anxious to have home work as- 
signed, and they were never satisfied with the amount of these 
tasks. Miss Baker’s work was voluntary and quite unremuner- 
ated but she was highly successful because of her keen interest, 
sympathy, and high intelligence. She was the type of teacher 
most needed among the Doukhobors and others followed in her 
footsteps. 

The Friends of Philadelphia desired to further the education- 
al interests of the Doukhobors but though Peter Verigin, in the 
fall of 1903, promised that log houses should be built in the vil- 
lages for school purposes, nothing came of it. Such school 
houses were started in both the Saskatchewan and the Yorkton 
district but were left incomplete in some villages for years, hile 
in others they were converted into stables or meeting-houses. 
One school, however, was begun among them in Petrofka, Sas- 
katchewan, though Verigin did not wish the Friends to spend 
money assisting the Doukhobors to start schools. He said he 
wanted his followers to support their own schools as they were 
wealthy enough to do so. The truth is that he was always hos- 
tile to English schools and discouraged them and all other at- 
tempts at education among his people for fear it might lessen 
his influence. A clear instance is found in the case where he 
utterly disapproved of accepting the offer of the Philadelphia 
Friends to build a large school in Terpenie. After stating that 
he was powerless to influence the Doukhobors in this matter he 
wrote a letter to the Friends refusing their offer, pretending this 
refusal was a decision of the general meeting in council of the 
Doukhobors. Verigin has also recommended that the Doukho- 
bors should not consult physicians, and they have no doctors or 
druggists. They are prejudiced against schools from never 
having known any other but those of the Russian villages, which 
were in a miserable condition. They do not recognize their own 
educational needs, and to bring them to do this seems to be an 
essential step before anything further can be accomplished. 

It early became evident that the Doukhobors were suspicious 
not only of the Canadian government, but of every other kind 
of government except their own. In 1900-1901 they were deep- 
ly stirred by the preaching of an eccentric theorizer and dream- 
er, Bodyansky, who for months palmed off his opinions on the 
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Canadian government as genuine expressions of Doukhobor 
principles. Because his agitation happened to coincide with the 
suspicious state of mind the government was in, he succeeded 
in starting troubles which lasted for years, for they were only 
partially settled by Verigin when he reached Canada in 1903. 
Among other things, Bodyansky issued in the Doukobors’ name 
what he called an ‘‘ Address to all people,’’ explaining their dis- 
approval of Canadian laws and inquiring ‘‘ whether there is any- 
where such a country and such a human society where we would 
be tolerated, and where we could make our living, without being 
obliged to break the demands of our conscience and of the 
Truth.’”’ He also drew up a special appeal to the sultan of 
Turkey, in the same strain, signed by a number of representative 
_ Doukhobors. In 1901, through Bodyansky, the Doukhobors 
protested against making private property of God’s earth. The 
Doukhobors seem to have accepted the suggestions of Bodyan- 
sky, merely because they wanted to puzzle the Canadian immi- 
gration department and keep matters in suspense while they 
waited for instructions from Peter Verigin in Siberia, though 
at the same time they carefully concealed the real reason for 
their hesitation. Bodyansky eventually returned to Europe; 
but in the fall of 1902 a religious fanatic, who posed as a 
prophet, preached to them certain doctrines which together with 
other causes increased the unrest among them and started them 
on a remarkable pilgrimage, the accounts of which electrified 
two continents. This zealot told the Doukhobors that it was 
wrong to till the ground when they could live on fruit in a warm 
country, that it was wrong to use money or anything made of 
metals which were obtained from the earth and prepared for 
use by their enslaved brethren. He told them it was against the 
divine law to use animals as beasts of burden or to utilize any 
of their products. He cited the example of Christ ‘‘who aban- 
doned manual labor and went about preaching and teaching the 
law of God.’’ This, he considered, the Doukhobors ought to do 
also. The sect immediately split. The majority of the Doukho- 
bors refused to accept these teachings and abandon their settled 
way of life, while about one-fourth of them prepared to carry 
into actual practice these wild theories. Literal and foolish 
interpretation of familiar texts played a part in inaugurating 
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the movement. Much bitter feeling was aroused as families and 
villages were divided. Efforts were made by members of their 
own sect, like Gregory Verigin, brother of the leader, to dis- 
suade them from their mad enterprise, but in vain. They first 
turned loose their stock, which the mounted police at once took 
charge of for the government. They next gave their money to 
the nearest immigration agent, cut off metal hooks, eyes and but- 
tons from their clothes, threw away their leather footgear (as 
products of animal life), and exhorting their friends to join 
them, they started on the famous pilgrimage, increasing in num- 
bers as they passed on. 

Their object was first to seek the messiah, whom they expected 
to find in Minnedosa or Winnipeg. Next they were to preach 
the gospel to all men and seek a rich, warm country where there 
would be no government and they would not have to work and 
‘*spoil the earth,’’ but could live on fruit from the trees. They 
had another motive which they carefully concealed, but which 
became known years afterward. They had hitherto refused to 
pay taxes or enter their land individually or return vital statis- 
ties. They hoped that their march would so inconvenience the 
Canadian government that the officials would agree to their de- 
mands on the land question, the registration of vital statistics, 
the payment of taxes, and the transport of their whole number to 
a warmer climate. The religious element entered into the case, 
but one who has lived among them for years expressed the opin- 
ion that ‘‘the Pilgrimage like the Address to All Nations of two 
years previous, was partly a piece of politics masked by religious 
phraseology and Bible Texts.’’** The two most prominent lead- 
ers in preparing the people for the pilgrimage were Ivan Pono- 
marof and Vasily Abéydkof. They were influential among the 
sect and years before the emigration from Russia were the ac- 
credited messengers who brought back from Siberia Verigin’s 
recommendation to his people that they abandon meat, tobacco, 
and strong drink. Among the pilgrims were some of the ablest 
of the sect, and although most of them seemed to be sincere, they 

39 This is the opinion of Herbert P. Archer, who has done a great deal for the 
Doukhobors. A direct impulse was given to the movement by Verigin’s letters, 


which had been published in 1901 in Russia, and were in circulation among the 


Doukhobors. They were ready to put into practice the leader’s views as expressed 
therein. 
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have never seen fit to give any satisfactory explanation of their 
conduct during this movement. 

On the march, the pilgrims endured fatigue and hardships 
which would seem enough to kill ordinary men but to which some 
of them appeared quite insensible. They set out, many of them, 
barefooted, bareheaded, and with nothing but their clothes and 
some bread and apples. Early on the march they threw away 
their heavy outer clothing, for many believed that God would 
send them a second summer instead of winter, and this belief 
was strengthened by the singularly fine weather which they en- 
joyed for a time. They lived on what was given them in the 
villages through which they passed, and on grain and corn 
gleaned in the fields and picked up around elevators, supple- 
mented by dried rosebuds, leaves, herbs, grasses, and anything 
of vegetable origin. They carried their sick and feeble on 
stretchers made of poplar poles and blankets. As they marched 
they sang their weird and plaintive psalms; they have always 
been fond of singing and some of their strange but beautiful 
music has come down to them from remote generations. <A 
special correspondent writing a reliable account in the Mani- 
toba Free Press said of them: ‘‘A razor has not touched the 
beard of one of the pilgrims since they adopted their new be- 
lief. All are unkempt, unshaven, hollow cheeked, and wild eyed. 
In front stalks the new ‘John the Baptist,’ his jet black beard 
and long hair floating in the autumn wind. Suddenly he will 
stop with eyes glaring before him, then leap forward, clutching 
at the air with extended grasping hands, erying, ‘I see him! I 
see Jesus! He is coming! He is here!’ The dementia can be 
seen to run through the procession like a wave at these words.’’*° 
Their condition became serious after they passed the last of 
their villages October 25, 1902, for the sick would not take medi- 
eine for fear their souls would be forever lost. When they 
reached Yorkton, the 1,060 women and children were not allowed 
to go further, and the police by using a mixture of force and 
persuasion, dispatched them home. The authorities tried to 
stop the men also, but they eluded the police and tramped dog- 
gedly on. On November 3, the weather changed and the first 


40 Maude, A peculiar people, 237. 
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snows fell. A sharp wind came on, and as they had to sleep in 
the open, they suffered much from the exposure. Under the 
combined influence of the increased cold, starvation, exhaustion, 
and religious theories and superstitions, some of the pilgrims 
became quite demented. Finally the authorities took decisive 
action and through the efforts of the mounted police, the deluded 
men were taken in hand and more or less forcibly deposited on 
the ears of a special train by which they were sent back to York- 
ton, November 8. This closing incident of the pilgrimage took 
place at Minnedosa but it was some weeks before the dissension 
and excitement calmed down. Peter Verigin, on his arrival, 
firmly and promptly set to work to restore harmony, but it was 
no easy matter. Another attempt at a pilgrimage was made in 


,1993 and came about in the following fashion. Verigin in visit- 


-— 


ing the different villages after the first pilgrimage, had deemed 
it expedient in villages where the pilgrims were predominant to 
approve of their zeal for righteousness. He even went to the 
length of reproaching the non-pilgrims for lack of zeal, and over- 
played his part. Some of the non-pilgrims resolved to mend 
matters by starting a pilgrimage more thoroughgoing than the 
first. It never grew to any proportions, however, and was a 
small affair in comparison with the first one. Verigin discour- 
aged it in every way for it was contrary to his real wishes, and 
it was promptly stopped by the police. The second pilgrimage 
had one additional feature not found in the first. During the 
march, at intervals, especially when entering a town or settle- 
ment, the pilgrims divested themselves of all garments and both 
men and women ‘‘following the example of Adam and Eve in 
Paradise,’’ presented themselves in a state of absolute nudity. 
Some of these semi-sane fanatics were imprisoned in Regina for 
aterm of three months. Disgraceful reports, which have never 
been either verified or disproved, were afterward circulated 
about the cruel treatment which they received while in various 
prisons in Canada. These statements naturally produced an 
unfavorable impression of Canadian justice among the Douk- 
hobors. The whole movement materially injured the Doukho- 
bors and reflected upon the good judgment of their friends and 
well-wishers. There have been no more pilgrimages since 1907, 
when one was undertaken by a small number — about sixty-four 
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—who called themselves ‘‘free men,’’ but who are called by the 
others ‘‘wanderers’’ or ‘‘pilgrims.’’ These Doukhobors, how- 
ever, are still looking for a warm country where they need not 
work but can live on fruit. Both communistic and independent 
Doukhobors disapprove of them. They were even refused food 
by the former when they passed their villages on the march. 
The ‘‘free men’’ made their headquarters at Hlebododarnoe, a 
village where the extremists from all the other villages have 
gathered and lived for several years. The ‘‘free men,’’ how- 
ever, are now more moderate than they formerly were. The 
Doukhobors need careful attention on the part of the govern- 
ment until the influence of their environment and the public 
school system shall have their full effect in transforming them 
into good citizens. 

The most perplexing phase of the Doukhobor problem to the 
Canadian government is the attitude which they have maintained 
toward the civil authorities. Many of them deny the authority 
and righteousness of any governmental control over the indi- 
vidual. From the first they have showed that they were sus- 
picious of the kindest and most well-intentioned efforts of the 
Canadian government. They feared that any compliance on 
their part with the governmental regulations would involve some 
obligation conflicting with what they understood to be the ‘‘law 
of God.’’ They objected to the Canadian homestead laws which 
required them to apply in severalty for their homesteads. Most 
of them protested against the civil registration of land titles, 
marriages, births, and deaths, declaring that these were no con- 
cern of the government. Communications from the Society of 
Friends in Philadelphia urging compliance with Canadian laws, 
and direct explanation by government officials were of no avail. 
The Doukhobors adhered to their views on the subject until the 
arrival of their leader, Verigin, when they began to comply with 
the registration laws to some extent. They refused to become 
British subjects because, they said, as believers in Christ, who 
forbade his followers to take an oath, they could not take the 
oath of allegiance. Besides, they consider themselves citizens 
of the entire globe and do not recognize the existence of national 
states and separate forms of government. They are also afraid 
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to sign their names to any document as they recall the trouble 
that came to them by doing this in Russia. Their instinctive 
and inbred attitude of antagonism may seem unreasonable and 
childish, but it can be largely explained by their long and bitter 
experience under Russian despotism. 

Unwilling to proceed to harsh measures to enforce their au- 
thority, the Canadian authorities wisely adopted a policy of 
waiting in the hope that as their means increased and they 
became more enlightened, the Doukhobors would finally come to 
a more reasonable attitude. In this hope the government has 
been partially justified, for certain localities have made sub- 
stantial progress, entering some homesteads and partly comply- 
ing with the registration laws. This is true particularly of the 
Prince Albert settlers. On the other hand, many localities have 
made no progress at all for years and new vagaries like the 
pilgrimage are continually arising to vex the officials. 

The government, for some years, has practically granted to 
the Doukhobors the privilege of possessing their land in com- 
mon, for there was a provision in the law at the time the Douk- 
hobors came to Canada which allowed the people to live in vil- 
lages. As they lived almost entirely in villages and were en- 
titled to hold their homesteads under this hamlet provision of 
the Dominion lands act, their right to their homesteads did not 
altogether depend upon their actual residence upon them. Af- 
ter having been in Canada for seven years the large majority of 
the Doukhobors were still cultivating their land in common and 
refusing to become British subjects. The Canadian government, 
which had made every allowance for them with the expectation 
that in time they would comply with the requirements, felt that 
matters could not be left in this condition indefinitely. The 
Doukhobors were not complying with the provisions of the lands 
act, and prospective settlers were persistently clamoring for the 
lands of the Doukhobors since the latter were not fulfilling the 
conditions or making use of them. A commission was appointed 
to investigate and secure accurate information in regard to the 
conditions among them. This commission reported November 
25, 1906. ‘*‘They found 61 villages, 8,701 people, 2,160 home- 
stead entries, 49,429 acres under cultivation, average entries 
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per village 35, average population per village 142, and an aver- 
age cultivation of 5.6 acres per head.’’** The large majority 
of the Doukhobors refused to acknowledge individual ownership 
of their homesteads, while a few of them, called independents, 
were complying or intended to comply with the terms of the 
Dominion lands act, although residing in the villages. ‘‘The 
total number of Independents was 849, they had made 211 home- 
stead entries, with 6,906 acres total cultivation, an average of 
8.1 acres per head.’’** The settling of the land question in a 
fair and just manner was a difficult and complex matter, for 
various difficulties had to be considered. For example, con- 
fusion had resulted from the fact that some of the Doukhobors 
had removed their residence from village to village without 
regard to the location of the lands entered in their names. Fur- 
thermore, community land already cultivated had also to be pro- 
tected. After reserving 768 quarter sections or 122,880 acres 
of land for 8,175 communistic Doukhobors and giving the inde- 
pendents their entries, the commission found available for set- 
tlement and at the disposition of the government 1,618 home- 
steads. In 1911 about 600 Doukhobors had taken up homesteads 
and had become British subjects. The suggestions of the com- 
mission in regard to the settlement of this troublesome land 
question were carried out. All entries by Doukhobors, who were 
not cultivating the land entered in their names for their own 
benefit, were cancelled. The Doukhobors were given six months, 
or until May 1, 1907, in which to make entry. In case the home- 
stead of an independent Doukhobor was more than three miles 
from the village where he resided, his entry was protected for 
six months, but if he was not in residence on his homestead be- 
fore May 1, 1907, his entry was subject to cancellation. To pro- 
tect the community Doukhobors as much as possible, there were 
reserved the quarter-section on which the village was situated 
and adjoining quarter-sections not exceeding in total area fifteen 
acres to each resident of the village, exclusive of independents, 
or approximately three times as much land as they had brought 
under cultivation during eight years, including as much of the 
community cultivation as possible, in no case exceeding a dis- 


41 Papers relating to Doukhobor homestead entries, 9. 
42 Ibid. 
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tance of three miles from the village. Some of the Doukhobors 
claimed they could not support themselves on this reserve but 
most of them were satisfied with the arrangement.“ Fearing 
that their holdings would be reduced to seven acres per soul if 
they did not cultivate their land, the Doukhobors actively set to 
work to break it up. As they have prospered and their wealth 
increased, they have since bought several thousand acres in ad- 
dition to these reserves. Thus in consequence of their refusal 
to become Canadian subjects, they lost the greater part of their 
homesteads amounting in value to about two million dollars. 

Peter Verigin’s attitude toward the land question is note- 
worthy. It is true that he is in a difficult position but his proce- 
dure in this matter appears questionable, to say the least. He 
found everything in confusion on his arrival and until matters 
had settled down he announced that the sect would become Brit- 
ish subjects. After that, while Verigin still professed his will- 
ingness that they should become British subjects, his assistants 
apparently worked against him and supported the opposition to 
naturalization among the villages. As it is an indisputable 
fact that the Doukhobors obey no authority other than Verigin’s, 
only one conclusion is possible. If evidence of his supremacy 
were wanting it might be found in the fact that at his suggestion 
in 1886 they changed their name to the ‘‘Christian Community 
of Universal Brotherhood’’ after they had in 1816 announced 
to the Russian government that they would rather die than 
make such change. The settlement of the land troubles, al- 
though it has proved beneficial, has not disposed of the Douk- 
hobor question. 

The essence of Doukhoborism is struggle and wandering and 
the latest development in the history of the Doukhobors is their 
emigration to British Columbia. Upon the decision of the special 
commission on the Doukhobor land question there occurred a 
split in the community; for some of the members of the com- 
munity, as has already been stated, accepted the government’s 

#3 The Prince Albert colony of about one thousand people, not satisfied with its 
lands, has sought to remove to the Yorkton district. Seven hundred seventy-four 
Doukhobors, living near Devil’s Lake, on March 30, 1907, also petitioned to join the 
Yorkton Doukhobors, requesting that their lands be exchanged for allotments in the 


Yorkton district. The government found it necessary to refuse the petition but 
many of them have removed in spite of this refusal. 
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offer, made individual entries and became Canadian subjects. 
From that time on, Peter Verigin determined to move the com- 
munity to some other province where he thought conditions 
would be more favorable for continuing communistic life. Brit- 
ish Columbia was decided upon and Verigin secured the first land 
holding there by private purchase, and moved a first installment, 
consisting in all of two thousand Doukhobors. Altogether five 
thousand and seven hundred out of the eight thousand Doukho- 
bors in Saskatchewan moved to British Columbia. The rest 
were to follow shortly. Verigin purchased a total of 14,407 
acres at a cost of $646,017 in British Columbia on the banks of 
the Columbia river, and established four large settlements there 
at Brilliant, Glade, Pass Creek, and Grand Forks. The trans- 
portation and resettling cost about $200,000, both the exodus 
and the establishment of the immigrants in their new home, as 
well as the land itself, being paid for from the central fund. This 
fund is administered under the direction of Verigin though 
managed by Mihail Kazahoff for the benefit of the community. 
It represents the community property. Each adult man in the 
village contributes $200 annually to this central fund. A village 
committee manages the village property which belongs to each 
individual village. While in Saskatchewan the Doukhobors had 
acquired wealth; the balance sheet of the community dated Au- 
gust 13, 1912, showed total assets of $332,300 and this sum did 
not include property owned by individuals or independents. 
The Doukhobors have paid their debts and no better evidence is 
needed of their thrift than the fact that eighteen months after 
their arrival in Canada and their settlement under the most un- 
favorable conditions, in a moneyless condition and lacking every- 
thing, they requested the English Quakers ‘‘to cease pecuniary 
gifts and apply them where they were more needed.”’ 

In British Columbia they have cleared and cultivated land, 
have established water-works and electric light systems at Bril- 
liant, have erected sawmills at all the settlements and have 
operated successfully a brickworks plant at Grand Forks and a 
jam factory at Nelson, thus adding manufacturing to their agri- 
cultural pursuits. The leading characteristic of the Doukho- 
bors is still simplicity in life and manners. They have built 
their houses in the British Columbia colonies so that each of 
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them accommodates several families. The women take turns at 
cooking, baking, cleaning, and other work, and the men take 
turns caring for the heating stoves, and similar tasks. They are 
still strict vegetarians and raise everything for themselves. 
Verigin claims that the cost of living for a Doukhober family 
is the lowest in America. They have banished the use of money 
from their community; when members receive money from out- 
side it is turned into the common treasury. Their need of money 
has in fact been eliminated, for clothing and every other neces- 
sity is free of charge for all members of the colony. A commit- 
tee has charge of purchasing and selling and this committee 
exists as long as it does its work acceptably. The Doukhobors 
diseuss and settle their public affairs at a public forum, which 
is an assembly house for more than 2,000 people. 

But even in British Columbia the Doukhobors have failed to 
find peace. Soon after settlement they came into conflict with 
the government. They had asumed that they would not be dis- 
turbed in the matter of governmental regulations but the offi- 
cials began to demand compliance with the school laws and the 
registration of marriages, births, and deaths. The Doukhobors 
object to registration as being against the tradition of their re- 
ligion. They insist that they can not comply with a law which 
they cannot sanction. They reject the English kind of educa- 
tion with boy scouting and military drill as ‘‘a most pernicious 
and malicious invention of this age.’’ They denounce the pre- 
vailing commercial system of education as emphasizing too much 
the development of material interests and ignoring the spiritual 
factors. They say it creates an insatiable greed for easy money 
and luxury. In regard to registration they state that they do 
not consider their residence in Canada as fixed for all time, say- 
ing ‘‘To-day we happen to be here, after some time we may find 
ourselves in another country altogether.’’ Since they consider 
war wicked and wholesale murder, they absolutely refuse to 
serve in the army. 

Thus the hope of finding perfect freedom in a new country 
has not been realized and the history of the Doukhobors in Can- 
ada is not finished. Convinced of the worthlessness of their 
material success and of all worldly aims, they are as intent as 
ever on spiritual salvation. That their efforts to realize cer- 
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tain ideals of conduct, however admirable, will prove futile seems 
certain. Their policy is too negative and the spirit of the times 
is against them. ‘‘At the same time, in the stubborn seeking for 
perfection in isolation from the world, society and temptations 
of wealth and the body they are an example and light to a mate- 
rialistic age.’’ In their future, as with all primitive and natural 
phenomena of decay and dispersal, lies the possibility of extra- 
ordinary evolution. Whatever the ultimate outcome, for the 
Canadian government the Doukhobor problem remains still, as 
it was in the beginning, the most perplexing one which the im- 
migration department has to face. 
Evina THoRSTEINSON 
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SECTIONALISM IN KENTUCKY FROM 1855 TO 1865' 


Sectionalism in Kentucky is a subject that might be treated in 
many different ways. It is the purpose of this paper to confine 
the discussion to the political sentiment of the population as it 
erystalized in election returns, both national and state, during 
the decade from 1855 to 1865. This particular period is a signif- 
icant one to the student of American history, because it includes 
the civil war issues and likewise marks a transition from the 
political alignment that prevailed in the preceding decades to 
that which has continued up to the present time. This theme 
involves a brief outline of party action in Kentucky during these 
important ten years, with especial attention to the grouping of 
political sentiment on the basis of interests that arise from the 
physical features of the country. 

Kentucky is rich in diversity of natural features and its 
very complexity makes a study of this kind more difficult in this 
ease than it would be in reference to some other states. The 
well known popular division of the state into ‘‘blue grass, pen- 
nyroyal, mountain, and purchase’’ is useful for some purposes 
but it fails to draw important distinctions in soil that are neces- 
sary to our study and it is more scientific and more accurate to 
make six divisions, more closely allied to the geological forma- 
tions of the state. 

The first division is the blue grass land with its brown surface 
loam on a bed of limestone, hard and deep. (See map no. 1.) 
The second division is the knob land, named from the prevalence 
of sand stone knobs that have been left in the process of erosion. 
Its soil is mostly clay on a bed of shale and it is the poorest land 
in the state. The third division is the cavernous limestone land, 
with a soil better than that of the knob land and poorer than 
that of the blue grass, capable of good productivity. The lime- 
stone bed is softer than that of the blue grass and is honey- 

1 This paper was read before a joint meeting of the American historical associa- 


tion and the Mississippi valley historical association, Cincinnati, Ohio, December 29, 
1916. 
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combed with caves in many places, a characteristic from which 
its name is derived. The fourth and fifth divisions include the 
coal fields of Kentucky; they are hilly and rugged in character, 
especially in the eastern part of the state. The sixth and last 
division is known as the ‘‘purchase,’’ and is located at the ex- 
treme western end of the state, between the Tennessee river and 
the Mississippi. It is level, in the main, with a sandy and clay 
soil of considerable fertility. 


PHYSICAL FEATURES-SOILS 
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Map No. 1 


The lines of division are not so clearly marked as the above 
description would indicate, for there are areas of excellent land 
in the section that are poor in the main; and thin-soiled hills 
occur in the richest portions of the state. Individual counties, 
moreover, in many cases exhibit a diversity within their own 
boundaries which is reflected in the political sentiment. 

Before considering the decade of our choice, it will be inter- 
esting to notice for a moment, for the purpose of comparison, 
the grouping of party sentiment in the presidential election of 
1852. (See map no. 2.) This was the last campaign in which 
the whigs, as an organization, took part. It resulted in a vic- 
tory for their candidate in Kentucky, but the majority for Scott 
was so small that it must be regarded as prophetic of the de- 
cline and fall of the historic whig party in that state. 

From a sectional point of view, this first test of the relation- 
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PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION, 1852 
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Map No. 2 


ship of political sentiment and the soil is significant. It is ap- 
parent that the whig party predominated in the richer soils of 
the blue grass and the cavernous limestone while the democratic 
party controlled in the thinner lands of the knob country and 
the coal fields of the west and the east. It is not possible to say 
that the relation is exact for the great party that had grown up 
under the leadership of Clay was not to be held strictly within 
sectional boundaries; nor can it be said that the principles of 
democracy held sway only in the poorer and more remote parts 
of the state, especially since democracy was vitally changing in 
character in the fifties. 

The election of 1855, the first of the decade under considera- 
tion, was a contest for the governorship of the state between 
Charles S. Morehead and Beverly L. Clarke, candidates, respec- 
tively, of the American or knownothing and the democratic par- 
ties. The former was successful by a majority of 4,403. (See 
map no. 3.) 

Viewed from the sectional standpoint it is interesting to note 
the exactness with which the new party had slipped into the 
strongholds of the old time whigs. This process of change can 
also be traced from the newspapers of the time. The Mercer 
county Ploughboy, for example, declares it is ‘‘no longer a secret 
that Sam has caught all the Whigs in the county but five and 
quite a number of the Democrats.’’? 


2 Quoted in Commonwealth, February 2, 1855. 
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Sectionally the democratic counties increased considerably, 
especially in the mountains of eastern Kentucky. The Com- 
monwealth, a leading organ of the American party, explained 
this change by saying that the people of the highlands ‘‘had not 
yet been reasoned with,’’ and it promised that before another 
election ‘‘Sam’’ will have ‘‘visited and fully talked with the 
hardy mountaineers at their homes and firesides and when its 
polls shall again be opened they will vie with their brethren of 
the united midland and river shore, in rolling up majorities in 
vindication of the sentiment that Americans are able to rule 
their own country without foreign assistance.’’* 

GUBERNATORIAL ELECTION, 1855 











Map No. 3 


In the election of 1855 the whigs had not put any ticket in the 
field, believing it would be better to go into a condition of 
‘‘quiescence’’ or ‘‘armed neutrality,’’ casting their vote wher- 
ever the guarantees for the country’s good were best. 

The strong hold that the know-nothing or American party had 
taken upon the population of Kentucky is one of the peculiar 
facts of its political history. The foreign element in the state 
was not large and the Roman church was neither overbearing nor 
disposed to interfere in the affairs of the people. A St. Louis 
paper, the Intelligencer,‘ in urging the fitness of Kentucky to 
name the American candidate for the presidency in the coming 
election, based its opinion on that ‘‘perfect abandon’’ with 
which the state had given itself up to the new movement. 


3 Commonwealth, August 20, 1855. 
4 Quoted in tbid., June 15, 1855. 
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The democrats were inclined to look on the situation as a 
‘‘whig trick’’ and they persisted in calling it a bargain with the 
freesoilers and abolitionists of the north, and a desertion of the 
true interests of the south. This, in fact, was the leading issue 
of the campaign in Kentucky, and throughout its career in the 
state the American party was obliged to set forth its fidelity to 
southern interests, in many ways and at many times. 

A fine expression of the spirit and sentiment which carried 
the election for the American party in 1855 is found in an ad- 
dress by Robert J. Breckinridge, in a paragraph in which he 
sums up the movement as follows: ‘‘What I behold is a vast 
and apparently spontaneous uprising of American nationality. 
Beneath that we behold the restoration of that primeval spirit 
of Protestant civilization in which the country itself was origin- 
ally created; and still beneath that the renewal of that profound 
sense of overwhelming necessity of our national Union which 
was the grandest outbirth of our national revolution.’’® 

Other issues of a more local nature figured in the grouping by 
parties and sections. These are indicated in the proceedings 
of the legislative assembly. An appropriation of $5,000 a year 
for the colonization of negroes in Africa was a continuation of 
the whig policy in regard to slavery. Appropriations for agri- 
cultural fairs and asylums for the blind reflect little, if any, sec- 
tional significance. Such is not the case, however, with an effort 
to secure charters for several new banks in the state. The 
American party was in control of both houses of the legislature 
and it opposed an increase in the number of banks, on the ground 
that it would lead to an undue expansion of the currency. The 
democrats, on the other hand, true to their traditional attitude, 
favored the charters. 

The election of 1856 was a contest between Fillmore and Bu- 
chanan for the presidency and resulted, in Kentucky, in a vie- 
tory for the democratic candidate by a majority of 6,118. (See 
map no. 4.) The high hopes of the American party were thus 
blasted and its decline from this time on was rapid. 

Several things contributed to bring about this result. Bu- 
chanan was a democrat of the Jacksonian type and popular for 
that reason. John C. Breckinridge, his running mate, was a 


5 Commonwealth, May 4, 1855. 
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favorite son of Kentucky, a descendant of one closely associated 
with the origin of the resolutions of 1798 and possessed of per- 
sonal qualities that made him popular with the people to a de- 
gree second only to Clay among the noted men of Kentucky. 
The acts of violence that had occurred in the election of 1855, 
particularly in Louisville on the ‘‘Black Monday,’’ reacted to 
the detriment of the anti-foreign program. The Frankfort 
Yeoman, a democratic organ, had charged the American party 
with winning the election by ‘‘murder and arson.’’* The dis- 
tinctive doctrines of the party did not strike deep into the Ken- 
tucky mind and the leading advocate of the party complained 
in its columns that its platform was ignored entirely in the cam- 
paign of 1856, while the democrats fought against republican 
issues.” 

In the general assembly which followed the election of 1856 
the democrats were in control. In retaliation for the American 
opposition to the charter of new banks they now, in turn, op- 
posed the recharter of those strong financial institutions of the 
state, which had established a sound currency, given stability to 
industrial conditions, and enabled the state to pass through 
the depression of 1857 without suspension of specie payment.* 
In this assembly the subject of internal improvements was 
likewise a source of division. The Commonwealth in comment- 


6 Quoted in Commonwealth, August 20, 1855. 
7 Ibid., March 21, 1857. 
8 Ibid., March 5, 1858. 
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ing on the situation declared that Kentucky was ‘‘languishing 
and loitering in the rear of her sister states merely for the want 
of internal improvements,’’ while the ‘‘ Democracy resists every 
attempt to aid in their completion.’’® 

In its subsequent bearing on sectional grouping a significant 
feature of the election of 1856 was the nomination by the repub- 
licans of Kentucky of a complete state ticket. In this the Amer- 
ican party rejoiced, on the ground that it would draw from the 
democracy of the mountains at least three thousand votes.’® The 
convention was held at the southern end of Madison county, 
just at the border between the blue grass and the mountains. 
The leaders of this growing party in Kentucky were acting on 
sectional principles when they looked for their constituency to 
that section of the state where economic conditions were least 
favorable to the plantation system and the institution of slavery. 
As early as 1845 the antislavery movement was under way; by 
1850 an effort was made, under the leadership of Cassius M. 
Clay, to elect members to a constitutional convention for the pur- 
pose of removing slavery by legal amendment; and in 1851 Clay 
ran for governor of the state on the issue and secured about 
three thousand votes. 


GUBERNATORIAL ELECTION, 1859 
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The election of 1859 was a contest for the governorship of the 
state between Beriah Magoffin and Joshua F. Bell, and resulted 


® Commonwealth, May 4, 1857. 
10 Ibid., July 16, 1856. 
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in the election of the democratic candidate, Magoffin, by a ma- 
jority of 8,904. (See map no. 5.) In this election the American 
issue was practically dead, and its place in the election was taken 
by the ‘‘ opposition.’’ 

Sectionally considered, the democrats had made still further 
gains. That party was now coming to take a more conservative 
stand on the peculiar institutions of Kentucky and the south. 
The change was apparent, particularly in the central part of the 
state. In the more remote and poorer sections democracy was 
still loyal to its earlier principles. The statement of Mr. Shaler, 
in his Kentucky, that the election of 1859 is a conspicuous exam- 
ple of the influence of soil on political sentiment is a curious 
mixture of truth and error. He says: ‘‘The Democratic ma- 
jority came mostly from the Blue Grass or wealthier districts 
of Kentucky; the counties on the poorer soils where the slave 
interest was small or non-existent, retained their resolutely hos- 
tile attitude to the leadership of the slave power.’’™ 

As a matter of fact the poorer sections of the state contribut- 
ed to the result of the election fully as much, if not more, than 
the richer ones. Sectional lines, it is true, were beginning to 
shift on the question of slavery and all that went with it, but 
there is reason to believe that many of the more remote coun- 
ties of the state were still cherishing the principles of the Jack- 
sonian democracy and perhaps, in some cases, those of the Jef- 
fersonian brand, and were standing by it with singular fidelity. 
Pertinent to this point is a remark of the Louisville Journal, 
an organ of the opposition, in a warning to partisans deserting 
its ranks, to the effect that they must remember that democracy 
was changing and that the democracy of 1859 was no more to 
be compared to the democracy of Andrew Jackson than was 
night to day.” 

Successful as the democracy of 1859 had been, it is neverthe- 
less true that it was in process of division from within. The 
Kansas-Nebraska bill, which a Kentucky paper had fittingly 
called that ‘‘sectional tornado,’’ was dividing the democrats as 
it had divided the whigs. One section favored Douglas and 
joined the democrats of the north, while the other section gath- 


11 Nathaniel S. Shaler, Kentucky, a pioneer commonwealth (Boston, 1885), 232. 
12 Louisville Journal, July 30, 1859. 
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ered around Breckinridge in a stronger stand for the paramount 
interests of the south. Democratic newspapers became bitter 
in their expressions of hostility toward one another. The Mays- 
vile Express, for example, declared that the Louisville Demo- 
crat, a Douglas organ, was a greater menace to the welfare of 
the state than the opposition itself..°. The Commonwealth, see- 
ing the opportunity that the situation offered, proclaimed: ‘‘A 
furious war is now raging in the ranks of Democracy and now 
is a favorable time to assail those who are at war among them- 
selves.’’** 

The election of 1860 was a contest among four tickets in the 
presidential race. (See map no. 6.) The constitutional union 
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party and its nominees, Bell and Everett, won the election in 
Kentucky by a vote of 14,180 over Breckinridge and a vote of 
40,372 over Douglas. The latter did not carry a county in the 
state. The issue of union had been put to the front in the plat- 
form of the constitutional union party. ‘‘This party,’’ said 
John J. Crittenden, ‘‘has arisen out of the troubles and dangers 
of the country for the protection and preservation of our insti- 
tutions. . . This is, in my judgment, the party that is safest 
and most conservative.’’** 

18 Commonwealth, March 19, 1858. 

14 Ibid., November 18, 1859. 


15 Ann M. B. (Crittenden) Coleman, Life of John J. Crittenden, with selections 
from his correspondence and speeches (Philadelphia, 1871), 2: 216. 
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Sectionally considered the issues of the growing storm had 
revived the spirit of nationalism and driven the democracy from 
the center of the state. At either end of the state it still held 
guard for the principle that the people of a state have a right 
to manage their own affairs. 

In our time we have come to classify with a good deal of ex- 
actness the parties of 1860 with reference to the stand they took 
on union, states’ rights, slavery, and secession. To one who 
reads the newspapers of the decade, however, the lines of cleay- 
age are not so sharp and clear. The constitutional union party 
put union to the front, but it still desired to be known as favor- 
able to the rights of the states; the Douglas democracy allied 
itself with the democracy of the north, but it never ceased to hold 
its loyalty to southern interests; the party of Breckinridge 
placed states’ rights before everything else, but it did not go 
before the people as opposed to union. The Louisville Courier, 
an organ of the states’ rights ticket, on the day before the elec- 
tion said that the victory of its candidates would bring ‘‘ peace 
and quiet to the Union, . . . fresh impulse to industry and 
trade, . . . and patriotic effort to lengthen and strengthen 
the Union.’’*® Only upon such an interpretation of the Breck- 
inridge ticket can we explain the vote of the counties in the 
mountain region where the people were lovers of liberty but 
never of secession. 

The election of Lincoln created an issue of which many had 
long been thinking. As early as January, 1860, a banquet 
had been given in Louisville at which the governors of Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Ohio, and Indiana had been present and taken 
part. The following are some of the toasts to which responses 
were made: ‘‘The Union it must be preserved ;’’ ‘‘If treason to 
the Union shall prevail in the South or in the North, our noble 
state will stand between the sections as stood the people of old 
between the living and the dead to stay the pestilence.’’ *” 

Robert J. Breckinridge, in a famous letter to John C. Breck- 
inridge, wrote of the dissolution of the union: ‘‘It is the delib- 
erate opinion of Kentucky that it is no remedy for anything 
whatever, and is in itself, the direst of calamities.’’** Ten days 


16 Louisville Courier, November 6, 1860. 
17 Commonwealth, January 27, 1860. 
18 Ibid., January 17, 1860. 
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after the election the governor of the state wrote to the editor 
of the Yeoman, the organ of his party: ‘*What will Kentucky 
do and what ought she to do now that Lincoln is elected pres- 
ident ?”’ 

The efforts of Kentucky to harmonize the sections, by com- 
promise measures; the effort to preserve a policy of neutrality 
and make it effective by a border state league, are not the sub- 
jects of this paper. By the logic of events it was only a few 
months before the one issue in Kentucky became union or seces- 
sion. Every election from 1861 to 1864 hinged on that question, 
in some form, whatever the office to be filled might be. In 1861 
there were three elections: one in May, to elect delegates to the 
border state convention; one in June, to select representatives 
to a special session of congress in July; and one in August, to 
elect members of the general assembly and a treasurer for the 
state. 






CONGRESSIONAL ELECTION, 1861 
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Mr. Thomas Speed, in his book entitled The union cause in 
Kentucky regrets that so little attention has been paid to these 
elections." Discredit has been thrown upon them by charges of 
interference with the voting, of absence from the state or vol- 
untary refusal to go to the polls.” The election of July regis- 
tered a vote on both sides of 107,000 as compared with a vote of 
146,000 in the presidential election preceding, which was the 


19 Thomas Speed, The union cause in Kentucky, 1860-1865 (New York, 1907), 87- 
98. 
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largest vote ever polled in the state. (See map no. 7.) Of this 
election of July the Commonwealth says: ‘‘It is an expression 
of the people, the whole people, the sovereign people.’’” 

Interpreted in the light of other elections of the war period 
involving the cause of union and of other evidences of the senti- 
ment of the Kentucky population, the map may be taken as a 
fine tribute to the loyalty of the population of the state as a 
whole, and it comes as a reminder, in the midst of a paper on 
sectionalism, that there are issues so great in their character 
that they break over any lines that the physical features of a 
country may tend to produce. 

The election contest of 1863 between Thomas Bramlette and 
Charles A. Wicliffe, for the governorship of the state, resulted 
in a majority of over 50,000 for Bramlette, the union candidate, 
on sectional lines very similar to those of 1861. The appropria- 
tion of money for the support of soldiers in Kentucky was the 
issue. 

The issues of the war were responsible for the new party 
alignment that was rapidly coming to be made in the state. The 
Lexington Observer in summing up the change coming over the 
mountains said: ‘‘The Mountains are well nigh a unit against 
secession.’’*? To the same effect is a letter from Estill county 
in eastern Kentucky, which voices the opposition to the gov- 
ernor’s call for a convention to submit the question to a vote in 
the words: ‘‘All the Mountains are against it.’’ If the pur- 
pose is to keep Kentucky in the union it is not necessary, for 
‘we are thank God already there,’’ and if its purpose is to take 
Kentucky out of the union it is pernicious.” Rockeastle county, 
likewise, in a letter threatened to ‘‘rise en masse at the first 
efforts to precipitate Kentucky into the vortex of ruin.’’* 

The election of 1864 was the contest between Lincoln for a 
second term and McClellan, the candidate of the democratic 
party. The result was a victory for McClellan in Kentucky. 
This result is to be interpreted as a protest of the population 
against the interference of the federal government in the affairs 


21 Commonwealth, June 26, 1861. 

22 Quoted in ibid., April 26, 1861. 
28 Quoted in ibid., January 26, 1861. 
24 Quoted in ibid., May 13, 1861. 
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of the state. (See map no. 8.) The alignment of central Ken- 
tucky on the side of democracy was as rapid as that of the moun- 
tains on the side of republicanism. 

The plea for an end to the war put forth by democracy; the 
law of expatriation, by which a citizen lost his rights as a pen- 
alty for encouraging or helping the enemy; the interference with 
the elections in the later years of the war; the enlistment of 
negroes in the army; the drafting of men into the army; the 
proclamation of emancipation, even with its clause of compen- 
sation to the border states; the restrictions on trade, with com- 
pulsory orders to sell products of plantations and farm to fed- 
eral officers at prices set by themselves; the imprisonment or 
deportation of citizens for expressions of sympathy with the 
confederacy, are responsible for the reaction toward states’ 
rights and the strengthening of the democratic majority. 


PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION, 1864 
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The governor of the state supported McClellan in the eam- 
paign and spoke in his behalf.** Even the old Maysville Eagle, 
which had heralded to the people so many years the doctrines 
of whig, American, and constitutional union, supported Me- 
Clellan.” The spirit of the election which won for the de- 
mocracy may be seen in an expression of an eminent jurist of 
the time who said, ‘‘If a recusant state should lay down its arms 
and submit to the national constitution as its supreme law, and 


25 Commonwealth, September 19, 1864. 
26 Ibid., October 7, 1864. 
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nevertheless the war should still be waged against her for the 
unconditioned purpose of changing organic laws and institu- 
tions by force, I should expect that the true Union men in every 
state would repudiate such a policy.’’* 

The election of 1865 had for its purpose the selection of mem- 
bers of congress, particularly with reference to the passage of 
the thirteenth amendment, and the state registered its will 
against the measure by returning a democratic majority, though 
not so large as that of 1864. (See map no. 9.) Sectionally, the 
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republicans had gained several counties, with some signs of 
recovering for the new party a foothold in the old whig strong- 
holds. 

We come to the close of our decade with sectionalism still 
apparent and following the lines of natural conditions of soil 
and location, but with party alignment largely reversed. De- 
mocracy now dominates the richer blue grass lands and the re- 
publican party controls the thinner and more remote sections of 
the state, especially in eastern Kentucky. It would be interest- 
ing if space permitted to mention in greater detail certain coun- 
ties, like Morgan and Pulaski in eastern Kentucky, where the 
sectional action was rather peculiar; or the group of counties 
in the purchase which at times act contrary to expectation; or 
the hilly counties to the north of the blue grass. 

In conclusion it may be said that political sentiment, as ex- 
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pressed in election returns, did group itself along sectional lines, 
as it surged around the larger issues of the decade: union, 
states’ rights, slavery, secession; and likewise around the more 
local issues of currency, internal improvements; and probably 
around many minor currents of opinion, feeling, and interest 
that this study has not revealed nor even discovered. We see 
that this grouping was related to the physical features of the 
country; that it shifted backward and forward over the coun- 
ties that lay on the border between sections in the confusion of 
issues; that at times it broke entirely over sectional lines as 
some great issue came clearly before the people; that the align- 
ment of political sentiment was reversed in the changes of the 
decade; and finally that the broadest generalization of sectional 
action portrays a population loyal, at the same time, to union 
and to states’ rights, a phenomenon not remarkable when we 
remember the sectional location of Kentucky on the border be- 
tween the group of states to the south and those to the north 
of the Ohio river. 
James R. Rosertson 

Berea CoLLEGE 

Berea, KentUucKY 





HISTORICAL ACTIVITIES IN THE OLD NORTHWEST 


The field under survey remains as previously defined; this is 
the record of a year’s progress, not an unusual year but one 
characterized by encouraging evidences of steady progress. 


ORGANIZATION, LEGISLATION, AND EQUIPMENT 


The State historical society of Wisconsin continues to main- 
tain its leading position among historical agencies of this re- 
gion. The scope of the work undertaken by the society has been 
enlarged; the new plan for handling the publication work with 
systematic classification of the various lines of activity seems 
to be working very satisfactorily. At the suggestion of Super- 
intendent Quaife an archives committee has been appointed to 
consider the need of additional space to house the growing col- 
lections of the society; the archives situation in other states is 
being investigated before any definite recommendations are at- 
tempted. A comprehensive printed report will probably result 
from the labors of the committee. In Bulletin of information, 
number 83, the Wisconsin historical society publishes a ‘‘ List of 
active members of the State historical society of Wisconsin and 
of its local auxiliaries’’ (June, 1916). 

The centennial celebration of the state of Indiana last year 
was in every way a distinct success. The fund of $5,000 which 
was permitted to be used for historical publications out of the 
appropriation of $25,000 for the Indiana historical commission 
for centennial purposes resulted in the publication of a series of 
Indiana historical collections, consisting of five volumes of 
source material.’ It is to be regretted if this good work cannot 
be continued on a permanent basis. The distribution of these 
volumes is a matter of some interest. Copies are offered to the 
public at practically the cost of printing, the proceeds going into 
the state treasury as a fund for the use of the historical commis- 
sion in producing other volumes. One copy is to be furnished 
at the expense of the commission to each public library, college, 


1 See section on publication of source material. 
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and normal school in the state. Two hundred copies are to be 
furnished to the Indiana state library and two hundred to the 
historical survey of indiana university, for purposes of ex- 
change for similar publications. 

Three historical agencies in Illinois, the state historical li- 
brary, Lilinois historical survey, and the Illinois centennial com- 
mission, are concentrating their energy on preparations for the 
celebration of the centennial anniversary of the state in 1918. 
The centennial commission is interested in the larger aspects of 
the celebration; it is engaged in giving publicity to and arousing 
local interest in all the features of the anniversary. Besides 
the centennial history already contracted for there are plans for 
a general state-wide celebration and for local celebrations. 
Episodes in Illinois history will be staged by suitable pageantry. 
The officers of the general committee are Dr. Otto L. Schmidt, 
Chicago, chairman, and Mrs. Jessie Palmer Weber, Springfield, 
secretary. Important progress is reported on the five volume 
centennial history of Illinois. The unfortunate illness of Clar- 
ence W. Alvord, general editor and author of the first volume, 
has tended to handicap the entire project, but the work is being 
pushed with every indication of intention to get the work in 
press before winter. The preliminary volume by Solon J. Buck, 
surveying conditions in Illinois in 1818, has experienced numer- 
ous delays and has been distributed only recently. This has 
been printed as an official state publication and is distributed on 
the same plan as the volumes of the J/linois historical collections. 
The centennial history will be published in a limited edition on 
the same basis, after which it is probable that a contract will be 
made with a publisher for the issue of a larger edition from the 
original plates. The centennial memorial building commission 
has succeeded in raising the $100,000 fund required of it, which, 
added to the $125,000 appropriated by the general assembly, has 
enabled it to go ahead with the project for the erection of an 
imposing monument to the state’s progress in the last one hun- 
dred years. 

The Chicago historical society has employed an expert cata- 
loger who has cataloged its library in conformity with the li- 
brary of congress plan. The map catalog was brought up to 
date at the end of December, 1916; it now contains 2,587 entries. 
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The Michigan historical commission continues to show evi- 
dence of aggressive activity; it has enlarged its staff by the ad- 
dition of Mr. Floyd B. Streeter as research assistant. With 
their arguments reénforced by a fire in the old state house last 
summer, officers of the commission continue their agitation for 
fireproof housing of the records collected by the commission. 
They are anxious for some safe centralized archival building 
which will render documents more easily and quickly accessible. 
The commission has prepared for consideration in the legisla- 
ture of 1917 a bill amending the act of 1913, which created the 
Michigan historical commission, so as to define a larger field of 
action for the commission in the publication of historical works 
and bulletins; it would provide for the appropriation of $15,000 
annually for the work of the commission. At present the ap- 
propriation is $6,000 per annum. 

The headquarters of the Ohio archaeological and historical 
society continue to be at Columbus, Ohio. The most important 
recent development has been the erection of the Hayes memorial 
library at Fremont, on the grounds formerly belonging to Ex- 
president Hayes. This building was dedicated May 30, 1916; 
an extended account of the dedicatory ceremonies may be found 
in the Ohio archaeological and historical quarterly for October, 
1916. The Hayes papers and private library are now being 
cataloged. The annual report of the historical and philosophi- 
cal society of Ohio may be found in the October-December num- 
ber of its Quarterly publication. 

The Harvard commission on western history, while giving 
especial attention to the activities of New England upon the 
ocean and in the far west, is laying the foundation for the col- 
lection of material from all regions influenced by the New Eng- 
land pioneer. Alumni clubs are organizing committees on wes- 
tern history and individual graduates are preparing to work 
along the same lines independently or in codperation with per- 
sons interested in the formation of local historical societies. 
The results of this activity are just becoming evident in the 
middle west. An article on the work of this commission may 
be found in the Harvard alumni bulletin, March 22, 1917. 

The codperative enterprise is still in progress by which the 
state historical departments of Wisconsin, Minnesota, Michigan, 
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Illinois, Indiana, and Iowa have undertaken to locate and calen- 
dar papers which bearing upon the history of the old north- 
west, are on file in the governmental offices at Washington. 
This has proved to be a more formidable task than was original- 
ly expected ; it has for this reason, however, proved all the more 
worthy a venture. The practical problems arising in this com- 
bined undertaking were discussed at a conference of the super- 
intendents of these historical societies at Chicago, September 
23, 1916. 


ACQUISITION OF MATERIAL 


The Wisconsin state historical society has been very fortun- 
ate in its recent accessions of manuscript materials. The office 
of the adjutant-general of Wisconsin turned over a large mass 
of unclassified papers covering the activities of that office from 
1850-1890; they are especially extensive and important for the 
civil war period. To the Cyrus Woodman collection of 181 
bound volumes acquired over a year ago, there have been added 
twenty-one volumes of Woodman’s letter-books, the gift of his 
son, Edward Woodman of Portland. The civil war papers of 
Harvey Reid, a university of Wisconsin student who left school 
to enlist in the union cause, have been deposited with the society. 
Negotiations were pending at the time of the 1916 ‘‘ Historical 
activities’’ article for the acquisition of the collection of manu- 
script papers of the Empire lumber company of Eau Claire; 
since that time the documents have been presented to the so- 
ciety by O. H. Ingram, the founder of this lumber concern. It 
may be possible to secure from the manuscript letters and the 
letter-press copies in these papers sufficient material for a his- 
tory of the lumbering industry of the Chippewa valley. The 
papers are being sorted and classified; the collection may num- 
ber many thousands. The society has continued the addition 
of photostatie copies of material relating to Wisconsin and to 
the surrounding territory from the Indian office and from the 
land office at Washington; it has also secured several hundred 
prints of documents from the George Washington papers for 
use in one of the forthcoming volumes of the Draper series. It 
is rumored that Senator La Follette has deposited in the state 
historical library all his papers down to the time when he went 
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to Washington as United States senator from Wisconsin; they 
are not immediately to be made accessible to the public. 

The officers of this same society have been formulating a more 
aggressive policy in the collection of contemporary newspapers. 
The library has added half a dozen new Wisconsin journals rep- 
resenting either special interests or new localities; it has also 
increased its non-Wisconsin newspaper list, so that it now in- 
cludes daily papers of interest and value to the historical worker 
in the old northwest from representative places throughout this 
section, such as Buffalo, Pittsburg, Detroit, Cincinnati, Chicago, 
St. Louis, and Louisville. The success of this policy is just now 
menaced by the effects of the unprecedented cost of print paper. 
The society has acquired almost 100 volumes of early newspa- 
per files; these include the following middle west journals: Ra- 
eine Argus, 1838; Oconomowoe Free Press, 1858-1860; Alma 
(Wis.) Buffalo County Journal, 1 volume, 1861-1864; Cincinna- 
ti West and South, 1867-1868; and the Chicago Advance, 1867- 
1872. 

The Illinois historical survey has made some notable acquisi- 
tions during the past year. From the archives nationales at 
Paris were secured transcripts of selected documents taken from 
the correspondance générale, colonies, series B and C; these re- 
late to the French period of Illinois history. A valuable set of 
photostatic copies of letters taken from the Lyman Trumbull 
collection of manuscripts at the library of congress throws im- 
portant light on the political developments of the period from 
1855 to 1870. A collection of northern Illinois newspapers of 
the last forty years has been secured by purchase from J. A. 
Clinton, who has been a patient and industrious collector of 
such materials; the survey also acquired files of the Columbus 
(Ohio) Crisis, 1861-1865. All these materials have been added 
to the survey’s collection at the university of Illinois. The 
Chicago historical society has made additions only to its museum 
collections; the most notable accession is the O. L. Schmidt col- 
lection illustrating household manners and customs among the 
pioneers. 

The historical and philosophical society of Ohio has added to 
its library several manuscript items including the manuscript 
records of the Colerain, Oxford, and Brookville turnpike com- 
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pany, 1832-1841, and seven volumes of records of a group of 
Ohio Baptist churches, 1790-1910. Mr. Joseph B. Foraker has 
presented to the society 150 scrapbooks filled with newspaper 
clippings of political import arranged by years, and numerous 
packages of similar clippings not yet placed in scrapbooks. 
The Buffalo historical society has acquired during the past 
year numerous miscellaneous manuscripts relating to the his- 
tory of western New York and the adjoining region. 

The Harvard commission on western history has added sever- 
al important items to the Cambridge collection within recent 
months. The Beaman account books and papers, from Poult- 
ney, Vermont, 1820-1850, consist of several thousand documents; 
they contain information on western settlement, especially con- 
cerning Vermontville, Michigan.? The manuscript letters of 
Ephraim Brown and family, of Bloomfield, Ohio, 1805-1853, 
were presented to the commission by George C. Wing, author of 
Early years on the Western Reserve (Cleveland, 1916). Two 
items which promise to add to an understanding of the old north- 
west are D. H. Budd’s manuscript diary of an overland journey 
to California, 1852-1856, and the Breckenridge collection of Mis- 
souriana, 2,349 pamphlets, newspapers, and magazines. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


The one significant general addition in this line is the Writ- 
ings on American history, 1914 (New Haven, 1916. 161 p.), com- 
piled by Grace G. Griffin. The lists of published historical 
works in the History teacher’s magazine continues to do an im- 
portant service in furnishing general bibliographical informa- 
tion. 

The bibliography of printed materials relating to Michigan 
history in preparation by the Michigan historical commission is 
nearing completion. It has involved the codperation of various 
local libraries at various points in the state of Michigan and the 
library of congress. A copious index is planned for this work 
to enable the user to find readily all material relating to a given 
subject ; the entries will show in what libraries the specific items 
may be consulted. The volume will probably include a general 
descriptive list of manuscript materials in the Burton branch 


2 See Michigan pioneer and historical society collections, 28: 197. 
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of the Detroit public library, and a tentative calendar of early 
files of Michigan newspapers. The commission hopes to issue 
at a later date a descriptive list of early Michigan newspapers. 

In January, 1917, the Wisconsin state historical society began 
the publication of a monthly check list of Wisconsin public docu- 
ments. This is a unique undertaking for a state historical 
agency. The value to historians, librarians, and state officials, 
of such a series of bulletins makes it a welcome bibliographical 
addition. Several of the society’s Bulletins of information 
should be noted in this same connection: number 82 lists ‘‘ Peri- 
odicals and newspapers currently received at the Wisconsin his- 
torical library, June, 1916;’’ number 84 is entitled ‘‘ Historical 
pageantry: a treatise and a bibliography, July, 1916;’’ number 
86, ‘‘ Periodicals and newspapers currently received at the Wis- 
consin historical library, corrected to January 1, 1917’’ was is- 
sued in February, 1917; number 87, ‘‘The public documents di- 
vision of the Wisconsin historical library,’’ by Anna W. Evans, 
has been distributed recently. The Wisconsin historical society 
is planning to bring out during the present year a check list of 
newspaper accessions to the state historical library for the five 
year period 1912-1916, inclusive. The purpose of this publica- 
tion will be to supplement the volume issued in 1911, entitled 
Annotated catalogue of newspaper files in the library of the state 
historical society of Wisconsin. 

The Illinois survey has had some of the more important man- 
uscripts in its possession, particularly the Eddy papers, calen- 
dared by Dr. C. H. Lincoln. 

The state historical library of Wisconsin, like the Michigan 
historical commission, undertakes to answer historical inquiries 
made of it; this involves the maintenance of bureaus of histori- 
eal information which are numerously patronized both from 
within and without the respective states. 


PUBLICATION OF SOURCE MATERIAL 


The Indiana centennial celebration contributed three import- 
ant volumes of published sources as the beginning of a series of 
Indiana historical collections. One is a volume entitled Indiana 
as seen by early travelers, a collection of reprints from books of 
travel, letters, and diaries, prior to 1830, selected and edited by 
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Harlow Lindley (Indianapolis, 1916. 596 p.).°. Two constitute 
a set on Constitution making in Indiana, a source book of con- 
stitutional documents with historical introduction and critical 
notes, by Charles Kettleborough (Indianapolis, 1916. 530 p., 
693 p.).* Two additional volumes have been planned to contain 
the messages of the governors of Indiana from territorial days 
to 1851. James A. Woodburn has edited Robert Carleton’s 
(Bayard R. Hall) The new purchase or seven and a half years in 
the far west (Princeton, 1916. 522 p.);° it contains intimate 
pictures of pioneer life in Indiana. 

A volume illustrating Circuit rider days in Indiana has been 
edited by W. W. Sweet (Indianapolis, 1916. 344 p.).°. My story 
of the civil war and underground railroad is the title of a vol- 
ume of reminiscences prepared by M. B. Butler, first lieutenant 
company A, Forty-fourth Indiana (Huntington, Indiana, 1916. 
390 p.). ‘*The pioneers of Jefferson county,’’ a series of remin- 
iscences by James B. Lewis, John Vawter, Robert and Alexander 
Miller, C. G. Sapington, and John R. Cravens, appears in the 
Indiana magazine of history for September, 1916. The Remin- 
iscences of Thomas T. Newby is the title of a fifty page pamphlet 
full of pioneer flavor. A similar nine page pamphlet entitled 
Pioneer recollections of early Indiana has been issued by J. W. 
Sansberry. A letter from General Harrison, written in 1802 
when he was governor of Indiana, may be found in the June, 
1916, issue of the Mississtpp1 VALLEY Historica. Review. 

The publication activities of the Wisconsin historical society 
have gone forward under the new plan for the society’s publica- 
tions. Volume 22 of the Collections, containing the journals of 
Sergeant Ordway and Captain Lewis on the Lewis and Clark ex- 
pedition, was distributed last summer.’ Volume 23 of the Col- 
lections (Draper series, volume 4), containing selections from 
the Draper manuscripts pertaining to Frontier advance on the 
upper Ohio, appeared in January, 1917.* A similar volume en- 
titled Frontier retreat on the upper Ohio, 1779-1781, volume 24 


8 To be reviewed later. 
+To be reviewed later. 

5 Reviewed in this number. 
6 Reviewed ante, 3: 250-251. 
7 To be reviewed later. 

8 To be reviewed later. 
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of the Collections (Draper series, volume 5), has passed the edi- 
torial stage and has been in the hands of the printer for several 
months; it is not expected, however, to come from the press for 
another month. Attention should be called to the ‘‘Extracts 
from Capt. McKay’s journal—and others’’ in the Proceedings 
of the society for 1915. Work on the preparation of a docu- 
mentary history of the constitution of Wisconsin continues with- 
out very definite plans for its publication; it may run to four or 
five volumes. Plans are being made for a volume of papers 
dealing with pioneer farming in Wisconsin; the Bottomley fam- 
ily papers acquired by the society a few years ago will constitute 
the nucleus for this volume. The rare old pamphlet by Ole Nat- 
testadt, published in Norway in 1839, describing for the benefit 
of his fellow countrymen his journey to the United States and 
his impressions of the new country, will be reprinted both in the 
original Norwegian and in translation; the work of translating 
and editing has been done by Rasmus B. Anderson of Madison. 
A number of letters from the correspondence of Senator James 
R. Doolittle, including five from Carl Schurz, were published in 
the Missouri historical review for October, 1916. A diary writ- 
ten by a young woman in early Wisconsin may be found in the 
Collections of the New Hampshire historical society, volume 
eleven. 

The most significant development in this field for the state of 
Michigan is the undertaking of C. M. Burton of Detroit to pub- 
lish certain selected manuscripts from the Burton historical col- 
lection. The first number, edited by M. Agnes Burton, appeared 
in October, 1916; it constitutes a thirty-two page pamphlet of 
very suggestive source material. The second number of forty- 
eight pages has also been distributed. Two more pamphlets are 
to make up the first set. 

The Illinois state historical library is putting its energy into 
the coming centennial celebration; no effort therefore is being 
made at present to continue the Illinois historical collections. 
Some scattered items of source material have appeared, how- 
ever. The Journal of the Lllinois state historical society has 
printed a suggestive letter written by Andrew Shuman, editor 
of the Chicago Journal, to Senator J. R. Doolittle, August 13, 
1862; also a series of letters received by P. P. Enos in the period 
from 1821 to 1832 and letters written by General Grant and his 
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son toI. N. Morris. The papers of Barnard and Michael Gratz, 
Philadelphia merchants who had important commercial rela- 
tions with the Illinois country in the revolutionary period, have 
been edited by William V. Byars (Jefferson City, Mo., 1916. 
386 p.). M. M. Quaife has edited a volume on the Development 
of Chicago, 1673-1914 for the Caxton club of that city (Chicago, 
1916. 290 p.). He has also been the advisory editor in the work 
of getting out a reprint of Black Hawk’s Autobiography, under- 
taken by the Lakeside press of Chicago in its series of Lakeside 
classics. A volume of Personal recollections of Abraham Lin- 
coln has been prepared by H. B. Rankin (New York, 1916. 412 
p.). 

A volume of modest size contains the Story of my life and 
work, by G. Frederick Wright, since 1897 president of the Ohio 
state archaeological and historical society. Gorham A. Worth’s 
‘*Recollections of Cincinnati from a residence of five years, 1817 
to 1821’’ has been reprinted in the Quarterly publication of the 
historical and philosophical society of Ohio, April-July, 1916. 
Tract number 96 of the Western Reserve historical society 
prints nineteen documents relating to the beginnings of coloni- 
zation in the Western Reserve by the Connecticut land com- 
pany; a twenty-five page study of the documents by Claude 
L. Shepard accompanied the documents. The ‘‘Memoirs of 
Laforge,’’ translated by L. J. Kenny, may be found in the 
Ohio archaeological and historical quarterly, January, 1917; 
the documents contain material relating to the French set- 
tlement of Gallipolis, Ohio. Light is thrown on the same 
topic by a group of documents in the July, 1916, number of 
the Catholic historical review entitled, ‘‘A vanished bishopric 
of Ohio.’’ Papers relating to the transplantation of free ne- 
groes to Ohio, 1815-1858, may be found in the Journal of negro 
history for July, 1916. 

A few significant items of source material bearing generally 
on the old northwest region have been published recently. The 
volume of Travels in the American colonies, edited by N. D. 
Mereness (New York, 1916. 693 p.) includes D’Artaguiette’s 
journal (1722-1723) of a tour up the Mississippi to the Illinois 
country, and Hamburgh’s fragment (1763) concerning Detroit 
and the lakes. A volume of Original narratives of the north- 
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west has been edited by Louise Phelps Kellogg (New York, 1917. 
382 p.)° for the well-known series of Original narratives of early 
American history, authorized by the American historical asso- 
ciation and prepared under the general editorial direction of J. 
Franklin Jameson of the Carnegie institution at Washington. 


MEETINGS AND PUBLISHED TRANSACTIONS 


The Annual report of the American historical association for 
1914 (Washington, 1916)'° records the features of the thirtieth 
annual meeting held at Chicago. This meeting was, naturally, 
especially attractive to historical workers in the upper Missis- 
sippi valley. The influence of the frontier in the old northwest 
received attention in Frederick J. Turner’s paper on the ‘‘Sig- 
nificance of sectionalism in American history,’’ which is record- 
ed in the Report only by title. Max Farrand, in a paper entitled 
**One hundred years ago,’’ called attention to the westward 
movement and to the development in the middle west of a con- 
scious nationality and national type; the paper is preserved only 
in abstract. The joint session held with the Mississippi valley 
historical association was chiefly devoted to a discussion of the 
origin of the Kansas-Nebraska act. F. H. Hodder, in a paper 
entitled ‘‘When the railroads came to Chicago,’’ called at- 
tention to the influence of railroad building on Douglas’ politi- 
eal policies. P. Orman Ray replied with a paper on ‘‘The gen- 
esis of the Kansas-Nebraska act,’’ stressing the responsibility 
of Senator Atchison of Missouri; his paper is printed in full. A 
suggestive paper by William J. Trimble on ‘‘ Agrarian history 
of the United States as a subject for research’’ is recorded in 
abstract. The paper by Otto L. Schmidt on ‘‘The Chicago his- 
torical society’’ reviews the history of the society, outlines its 
recent activities, and discusses its plans for future work. ‘‘Leg- 
islation for archives,’’ by Charles H. Rammelkamp, gives special 
consideration to the experiences of states of the middle west. 

At the 1916 session of the association at Cincinnati two papers 
were read which pertained to the history of the old northwest: 
James A. James presented a paper on ‘‘Spanish influence in the 
west during the American revolution,’’ and Ernest A. Smith 


° To be reviewed later. 
10 To be reviewed later. 
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analyzed the ‘‘Influence of the religious press of Cincinnati on 
the northern border states.’’ In the conference of archivists, a 
paper was read by Theodore C. Pease entitled ‘‘The problem of 
archive centralization with reference to local conditions in a 
middle western state,’’ taking as its basis the situation in the 
state of Illinois. At one of the sessions of the American politi- 
eal science association which met in Cincinnati on the same date, 
N. H. Debel submitted a paper on ‘‘The operation of the veto 
power in Illinois.’’ 

Volume 1x of the Proceedings of the Mississippi valley histor- 
ical association for 1915-1916 has recently been distributed. It 
contains two papers relating to the history of the upper Mis- 
sissippi valley, namely: ‘‘ Religion as a factor in the early de- 
velopment of Ohio,’’ by Margaret J. Mitchell; and ‘‘The veto 
power in Ohio,’’ by R. C. McGrane. The presidential address, 
‘‘The Mississippi valley in American history,’’ by Dunbar Row- 
land, should also be noticed, as well as one entitled ‘‘The func- 
tions of a state historical society,’’ by 8S. J. Buck, in which the 
author had in mind the institutions in states of the old north- 
west. The 1917 meeting of this association was held at Chicago, 
April 26-28. Papers on the history of the middle west were 
read as follows: ‘‘The value of the memoir of George Rogers 
Clark as an historical document,’’ by James A. James; ‘‘The 
coming of the cireuit rider across the mountains,’’ by W. W. 
Sweet; ‘‘Glimpses of some old Mississippi river posts,’’ by Louis 
Pelzer; ‘‘The military-Indian frontier,’? by Ruth Gallaher; 
‘‘Fur trading companies in the northwest 1763-1816,’’ by W. E. 
Stevens; ‘‘The pioneer aristocracy,’’ by Logan Exarey; ‘‘ Nau- 
voo, a possible study in economic determinism,’’ by Theodore C. 
Pease; ‘‘The influence of the west on the rise and decline of po- 
litical parties,’’ by Homer C. Hockett; and ‘‘ President Lincoln 
and the Illinois radical republicans,’’ by Arthur C. Cole. 

The Ohio valley historical association held its tenth annual 
meeting at Indianapolis, October 4 and 5, 1916, upon the joint 
invitation of the Indiana historical commission and the Indiana 
historical society. The meeting was featured as one of the 
events in the program of the Indiana state centennial celebra- 
tion. <A full report of all papers is given in the proceedings, 
which have been published in the first number of volume vi of 
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the Indiana historical society publications. The following should 
be noted here: ‘‘Speculations in the thirties,’’ by R. C. Me- 
Grane; ‘‘The new purchase,’’? by James A. Woodburn; ‘‘A lost 
opportunity: internal improvement,’’ by Worthington C. Ford; 
‘*Kentucky’s contribution to Indiana,’’ by James R. Robertson; 
‘‘Organizing a state,’’ by Logan Esarey; ‘‘ Early railroad build- 
ing in Indiana,’ by Ralph Blank; ‘‘Civil war polities in In- 
diana,’’ by Charles Kettleborough; and ‘‘ A hoosier domesday,”’ 
by F. L. Paxson. 

The formal celebration of the one hundredth anniversary of 
Indiana’s admission into the union took place at Indianapolis 
December 11, 1916; a record of the meeting is preserved in Bul- 
letin no. 8 of the Indiana historical commission, December, 1916. 
The centennial address was delivered by James A. Woodburn 
on the theme, ‘‘The foundation of the commonwealth;’’ and a 
centennial ode was read by William D. Foulke. 

Volume 40 of the Michigan historical collections has not as yet 
put in its appearance; it will contain the papers read at the two 
meetings of the Michigan pioneer and historical society held in 
1915. During the year 1916 the society held three meetings in 
coéperation with the Michigan historical commission. At the 
eleventh mid-winter meeting in February the following papers 
were read: ‘‘History of Little Traverse township, Emmet 
county,’’ by H. 8S. Babcock; ‘‘Evolution of Emmet county,’’ by 
B. T. Halstead; ‘‘Catholic missions in Emmet county,’’ by 
T. Linehan; ‘‘ Presbyterian missions in Emmet county,’’ by John 
Redpath; ‘‘The Indians of northern Michigan and their le- 
gends,’’ by J. C. Wright; ‘‘The first bank of Michigan,’’ by W. 
L. Jenks; ‘‘ Revolutionary soldiers and their daughters in Mich- 
igan,’’ by Mrs. William H. Wait; ‘‘The Adventist movement in 
Battle Creek,’’ by F. W. Gage. The forty-second annual meet- 
ing was held at Lansing, May 24 and 25, 1916, and the following 
papers were read: ‘‘A tribute to William Fletcher, first chief 
justice of the Michigan supreme court,’’ by R. H. Person; ‘‘A 
tribute to the late Judge Isaac Marston,’’ by W. L. Clements; 
‘‘National aid to education in Michigan,’’ by J. L. Snyder; 
‘¢Historical phases of railroad problems in Michigan,’’ by D. 
Friday; ‘‘Pioneers of southern Michigan in 1846,’’ by Sue L. 
Silliman; ‘‘The field for the historian of the upper peninsula,’’ 
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by F. X. Barth; ‘‘The spirit of the times,’’ by W. N. Ferris. A 
special meeting at the invitation of the Delta county historical 
society was held at Escanaba, October 18 and 19, 1916; papers 
were read as follows: ‘‘The forests of the upper peninsula and 
their place in history,’’ by A. L. Sawyer; ‘‘The history of Esca- 
naba’s ore docks,’’ by F. H. Van Cleve; ‘‘The Keweenaw water- 
way and the copper industry,’’ by Lew A. Chase; ‘‘ Romance 
and adventure in Ontonagan history,’’ by H. M. Powers; ‘‘ Forts 
and old buildings of Mackinac Island,’’ by M. A. Breuckman; 
‘‘The early history of Delta county,’’ by J. P. MeCole; ‘‘ Father 
Marquette at Michilimackinac,’’ by O. Wood; ‘‘ Early highways 
and mail routes in the upper peninsula,’’ by G. T. Werline; ‘‘In- 
dian geographical names in the upper peninsula and their inter- 
pretation,’’ by William Gagneur. 

The Proceedings of the Wisconsin historical society at its 
sixty-third annual meeting, October, 1915 (Madison, 1916. 231 
p.) includes the following papers: ‘‘The settlement of the town 
of Lebanan, Dodge county,’’ by W. F. Whyte; ‘‘Chicago’s first 
great lawsuit,’’ by C. E. Preussing; ‘‘A forgotten community : 
a record of Rock Island, the threshold of Wisconsin,’’ by H. R. 
Holand; ‘‘British policy on the Canadian frontier, 1782-1792; 
mediation and an Indian barrier state,’’ by Orpha E. Leavitt; 
and a paper entitled ‘‘Remains of a French post near Trem- 
pealeau,’’ the results of the combined efforts of E. D. Pierce, G. 
H. Squire, and Louise P. Kellogg. 

Two volumes of the Transactions of the Illinois state histori- 
eal society have appeared since last year’s article on historical 
activities. The Transactions for 1914 (Springfield, 1915. 214 
p.) prints the papers read at the annual meeting in May, 1914, 
including the following: ‘‘The early courts of Chicago and 
Cook county,’’ by O. N. Carter; ‘‘The life and services of Shelby 
M. Cullom,’’ by H. A. Converse; ‘‘The Methodist Episcopal 
church and reconstruction,’’ by W. W. Sweet; ‘‘The destruction 
of Kaskaskia by the Mississippi river,’’ by J. H. Burnham; 
‘*Black Hawk’s home country,’’ by J. H. Hauberg; ‘‘The Wil- 
liamson county vendetta,’’ by G. W. Young; ‘‘The Yates phalanx 
—the thirty-ninth Illinois volunteers,’’ by W. H. Jenkins; 
‘‘Northern Illinois in the great whig convention of 1840,’’ by 
Edith P. Kelley; ‘‘Southern Illinois and neighboring states in 
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the great whig convention of 1840,’’ by Martha M. Davidson; 
‘‘The young men’s convention and old soldiers’ meeting at 
Springfield, Illinois, June 3-4, 1840,’’ by Isabel Jamison. The 
Transactions for 1915 (Springfield, 1916. 211 p.) contains the 
following papers read at the meeting in May, 1915: ‘‘Life of 
Adlai E. Stevenson,’’ by J. W. Cook; ‘‘A group of stories of 
American Indians,’’ by Lotte E. Jones; ‘‘ Reminiscences of old 
Yellow Banks,’’ by J. W. Gordon; ‘‘ Duden and his erities,’’ by 
Jessie J. Kile; ‘‘Jesse W. Fell,’’? by Frances Morehouse; ‘‘The 
story of the banker-farmer movement originating with the Illi- 
nois bankers’ association,’’ by B. F. Harris; ‘‘ Indian treaties af- 
fecting lands in the present state of Lllinois,’’ by F. R. Grover. 
The volume also contains an address on ‘‘General James Shields 
of Lilinois,’’? by F. O’Shaughnessy and a series of papers on the 
history of Quincey prepared by the Quincy chapter of Daughters 
of the American Revolution. 

At the May, 1916, meeting of the [Illinois state historical socie- 
ty the following papers were read: ‘‘The first two counties of 
Illinois and their people,’’ by Fred J. Kern; ‘‘The veto power of 
the governor of Lllinois,’’ by N. H. Debel; ‘‘The Indian history 
of Illinois,’’ by Ralph Linton; ‘‘Oddities in early Illinois laws,’’ 
by J. J. Thompson; ‘‘ Jacques Thimoté de Monbreun,’’ by W. A. 
Provine; ‘‘Early Presbyterianism in east central Illinois,’’ by 
Ira W. Allen; ‘‘Random recollections of sixty years in Chica- 
go,’’ by W. J. Onahan; ‘‘The work of the Illinois park commis- 
sion and the preservation of historical sites,’’ by J. A. James; 
‘*Slavery and involuntary servitude in Illinois,’’ by O. W. Al- 
drich; and ‘‘Old settlers’ tales,’’ by Mabel E. Fletcher. A 
special meeting of the Illinois state historical society was held 
at Springfield, December 7, 1916, to celebrate the ninety-eighth 
anniversary of the admission of Illinois into the union. At the 
same time there was a conference of representatives of local 
historical societies in Illinois. 


PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


The Indiana magazine of history continues to maintain its 
high rank among local historical periodicals. Some of the most 
important articles published since June, 1916, are: ‘‘The so- 
cialist party in Indiana,’’ by Ora E. Cox; ‘‘Who was our Sieur 
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de Vincennes?’’ by J. P. Dunn; ‘‘Some features in the history 
of Parke county,’’ by Maurice Murphy; ‘‘Tecumseh’s confeder- 
acy,’’ by Elmore Barce; ‘‘Terre Haute in 1850,’’ by John J. 
Schleicher; ‘‘Indiana in 1816,’’ by Merrill Moores; ‘‘ Develop- 
ment of the city school system of Indiana, 1851-1880,’’ by Harold 
Littell; ‘‘Social effects of the Monon railway in Indiana,’’ by 
John Poucher; ‘‘Catholic education in Indiana, past and pres- 
ent,’’ by Elizabeth Denehie; ‘‘Universalism in Indiana,’’ by 
Elmo A. Robinson; ‘‘Old Corydon,’’ by Charles Moores; ‘‘ Rem- 
iniscences of the civil war; escape from Fort Tyler prison,’’ by 
H. B. Little; ‘‘The wilderness road,’’ by Frances Higgins; and 
‘‘Memories of the National road,’’ by Harriet M. Foster. A 
series of historical sketches of Indiana university by James A. 
Woodburn has been appearing in the Indiana alumni quarterly. 
The Magazine of history, extra number 44, contains an ‘‘ Ad- 
dress on old Vineennes,’’ by John Law. The Home and school 
visitor has in the October, 1916, number an article on ‘‘ Indiana,’’ 
by W. 8. Gable; one on ‘‘One hundred years of Indiana,’’ by G. 
S. Cottman ; and one entitled ‘‘ Down to New Orleans,’’ by Logan 
Ksarey. In the September-December number of the German 
American annals may be found an account by Preston A. Barba 
of the General Swiss colonization society, a society organized in 
Cincinnati in January, 1857, which shortly afterwards founded 
Tell City, Indiana. 

The Journal of the Illinois state historical society has been 
carried down to July, 1916, with some possibility that an addi- 
tional number will appear before this issue of the Mississipp1 
VauLey Historicat Review is distributed. The last four num- 
bers include the following articles: ‘‘Indian treaties affecting 
lands in Illinois,’’ by Frank R. Grover; ‘‘Forgotten statesmen 
of Illinois: Robert Smith,’’ by W. T. Norton; ‘‘ Military history 
of Kane county,’’ by John S. Wilcox; ‘‘Oddities in early Illinois 
laws,’’ by J. J. Thompson; ‘‘The pacification of the Indians of 
Illinois after the war of 1812,’’ by Lizzie M. Brown; ‘‘ Lincoln at 
Galesburg,’’ by J. F. Evans; ‘‘Personal reminiscences of Mr. 
Lincoln,’’ by J. W. Vinson; ‘‘Abraham Lincoln,’’ by Edward 
F. Dunne; ‘‘A modern knight errant: Edward D. Baker,’’ by 
J. H. Matheny; ‘‘Slavery or involuntary servitude in Illinois 
prior to and after its admission as a state,’’ by O. W. Aldrich; 
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‘‘Karly Presbyterianism in east central Lllinois,’’ by Ira W. Al- 
len; ‘‘The two Michael Joneses,’’ by Frances H. Relf; ‘‘Old 
trails of Hancock county,’’ by Herbert S. Salisbury; and 
‘‘James M. Davidson, 1828-1894,’’ by E. A. Snively. The 
Jahrbuch der Deutsch-Amerikanischen historischen Gesellschaft 
von Illinois for 1915": contains two Illinois articles: ‘‘The 
premises and significance of Abraham Lincoln’s letter to Theo- 
dor Canisius,’’ by F. J. Herriott; and ‘‘ Recollections of a forty- 
eighter,’’ by Frederich Behlendorff, relating the author’s ex- 
periences as an Illinois soldier in the civil war. The Magazine 
of history has been giving special consideration to Lincoln arti- 
cles; one by E. B. Washburne on ‘‘Abraham Lincoln’’ may be 
found in extra number 43, and in extra number 45 there are two 
contributions: ‘‘Abraham Lincoln, his ‘illusion’ of 1860,’’ by 
K. E. Holt; and ‘‘Life and character of Abraham Lincoln,’’ by 
Richard Edwards. . 

The contents of the Ohio archaeological and historical quar- 
terly for the past year include an account of ‘‘the dedication of 
the Hayes memorial at Spiegel Grove, Fremont, Ohio;’’ ‘‘ Rarey, 
the horse’s master and friend,’’ by Sara L. Brown; ‘‘The ex- 
ploration of Tremper mound,’’ by W. C. Mills; ‘‘ Joseph Badger, 
the first missionary to the Western Reserve,’’ by B. E. Long; 
‘*Memoir of Antoine Laforge,’’ by L. J. Kenny; ‘‘The ballad of 
‘James Bird’,’’ by C. B. Galbreath; ‘‘The Coonskin library,’’ by 
Sarah J. Cutler; ‘‘Flatboating on the Ohio river,’’ by I. F. 
King; ‘‘Silver mines of Ohio Indians,’’ by R. S. King; and 
‘*Birthplaces of three Ohio presidents,’’ by F. J. Koch. 

In the April-June, 1916, number of the Journal of American 
history may be found an article by E. O. Randall entitled ‘‘The 
mound builders of Ohio.’’ The Ohio history teachers’ journal 
which is published as a bulletin of Ohio state university presents 
in its November, 1916, issue an article by Clarence E. Carter on 
‘*Some Ohio historians.’’ 

Two articles may be noted in the Wisconsin archaeologist : 
‘Grant county Indian remains,’’ by C. E. Brown and A. O. 
Barton, and ‘‘Indian remains in Waushara county,’’ by George 
R. Fox and E. C. Sagatz. An article by Carl R. Fish entitled 


11 To be reviewed later. 
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‘Raising of the Wisconsin volunteers in 1861,’’ appears in the 
Military historian and economist for July, 1916. 

The Jowa journal of history and politics has two articles that 
in part overlap the field of this report. ‘‘Agents among the 
Saes and Foxes,’’ by Ruth A. Gallaher, may be found in the 
July, 1916, issue as the third of a series of four articles on ‘‘The 
Indian agent in the United States before 1850;’’ J. S. Heffner’s 
paper on the ‘‘Congregational church of lowa City’’ in the Jan- 
uary, 1917, number contains a brief sketch of the movement of 
Congregationalism westward from New England. 

The general historical periodicals have about the usual num- 
ber of articles bearing on phases of the history of the old north- 
west. The July, 1916, issue of the American historical review 
prints an article on ‘‘ Western ship-building,’’ by A. B. Hulbert; 
the January, 1917, issue contains C. R. Fish’s ‘‘Social relief in 
the northwest during the civil war.’’ The following contribu- 
tions have appeared in the 1916-1917 volume of the Mississrppr1 
Vauiey Historica, Review: ‘‘Virginia and the west,’’ by C. 
W. Alvord; ‘*‘The organization of the British fur trade,’’ by W. 
EK. Stevens; ‘‘The story of James Corbin,’’ by M. M. Quaife; 
and ‘‘Effects of secession upon the commerce of the Mississippi 
valley,’’ by E. M. Coulter. The American political science re- 
view for November, 1916, includes a paper by A. C. Millspaugh 
on ‘‘The operation of the direct primary in Michigan.’’ The 
Catholic historical review for April, 1917, contains an article by 
QO. B. Corrigan entitled ‘‘The provinces of Philadelphia, Mil- 
waukee, and Santa Fe.’’ The Magazine of history for July, 
1916, contains a brief paper by Mrs. Louise S. Houghton con- 
cerning ‘‘The French-Indians and the United States.’’ 


MONOGRAPHS AND GENERAL TREATISES 


Several general works may be mentioned in this connection 
as having a direct bearing on the Mississippi valley: English 
and American tool builders, by Joseph W. Roe (New Haven, 
1916. 315 p.) ;** History of manufactures in the United States, 
by V. S. Clark (Washington, 1916. 675 p.); The centennial his- 
tory of the American bible society, by H. O. Dwight (2 vols. 
New York, 1916. 605 p.) ; History of domestic and foreign com- 

12 Reviewed ante, 3: 405. 
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merce of the United States, by Johnson, Van Metre, Huebner, 
and Hanchett (Washington, 1915); The National road, by Rob- 
ert Bruce (Washington, 1916. 96 p.); The story of corn and the 
westward migration, by E. C. Brooks (Chicago, 1916. 308 
p.);** and The birth of Mormonism, by J. Q. Adams (Boston, 
1916. 106 p.).* The commerce of Louisiana during the French 
régime, 1699-1763 (New York, 1916. 476 p.), by N. M. M. Sur- 
rey, is a recent addition to the Studies in history, economics, 
and public law series of Columbia university (volume LxxI, no. 
1, whole no. 167) ;** it has chapters on the trade of the Lilinois 
country, on New France in the fur trade of the Mississippi val- 
ley, and on kindred topics. A study of A century and a half of 
fur trade at St. Louis, by I. Lippincott, has been published in the 
Washington university studies for April, 1916. Miss Catha- 
rine C. Cleveland’s study entitled The great revival in the west, 
1797-1805 (Chicago, 1916. 215 p.)** has been published during 
the past year. Probably the most important contribution of the 
past year is the two volume study by C. W. Alvord entitled 
The Mississippi valley in British politics: a study of the trade, 
land speculation, and experiments in imperialism culminating in 
the American revolution (2 vols. Cleveland, 1916. 358; 396 p.).*’ 
A study, for the most part from unused documentary sources, of 
the history of the lower lakes and upper Ohio valley under 
French control will appear shortly as volumes 20 and 21 of the 
Publications of the Buffalo historical society; it is the work of 
Frank H. Severance, the secretary-treasurer of that society. A 
few new titles of general studies which cover this section have 
been announced by candidates for the doctor’s degree: The 
history of tobacco growing in the Ohio valley, by M. K. Cam- 
eron (Harvard); The Presbyterian church and slavery, by I. 8. 
Kull (Chicago) ; Economic aspects of the campaign of 1860, by 
G. R. Bedenkapp (Columbia) ; Recruiting during the civil war, 
by O. E. Hooley (Wisconsin) ; and The early history of the edu- 
cation of women in the northwest, by A. E. Stanley (Chicago). 

Three new numbers of the University of Illinois studies in the 

18 To be reviewed later. 

14 Reviewed in this number. 

15 To be reviewed later. 


16 Reviewed ante, 3: 550-551. 
17 Reviewed in this number. 
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social sciences have been brought out in the past year. They 
are: The life of Jesse Fell (volume v, no. 2, 1916. 129 p.),’* by 
Frances M. 1. Morehouse; Land tenure in the United States with 
special reference to Illinois (volume v, no. 3, 1916. 135 p.),’* 
by Charles L. Stewart; and Mime taxation in the United States 
(volume v, no. 4, 1916. 275 p.),” by L. E. Young. The veto 
power of the governor of Illinois, by N. H. Debel, will be dis- 
tributed shortly as numbers 1 and 2 of volume vi. A History 
of the university of Chicago, by Thomas W. Wakefield, has been 
issued by the university of Chicago press (Chicago, 1916). The 
making of Illinois: a history of the state from the earliest rec- 
ords to the present time (Chicago, 1916. 254 p.) is a work writ- 
ten by IL. F. Mather. More Lincoln material has appeared: 
Abraham Lincoln, by Lord Charnwood (New York, 1916. 479 
p.), a good biography ; Abraham Lincoln, by Daniel E. Wheeler, 
in the Maemillan series of True stories of great Americans (New 
York, 1916); Abraham Lincoln, the lawyer-statesman, by J. T. 
Richards (New York, 1916. 260 p.);** Abraham Lincoln and 
constitutional government, by B. A. Ulrich (Chicago, 1916. 
406 p.);* Abraham Lincoln, by C. P. Bissett (Los Angeles, 
1916. 56 p.);** and The convention that nominated Lincoln, by 
P. O. Ray (Chicago, 1916. 38 p.). A brief biography of La 
Salle has been prepared by Louis 8. Hasbrouck (New York, 
1916. 212 p.). The history of the Illinois and Michigan canal, 
by J. N. Putnam, is now in press, to be published under the au- 
spices of the Chicago historical society. 

The Ohio-Michigan boundary is the title of a work compiled 
by C. E. Sherman and issued as the first volume of an Ohio offi- 
cial publication (Ohio codperative topographic survey, Final 
report, volume 1. 115 p.);** besides the reports of the commis- 


sioners and of the engineer engaged in a topographic survey of 


the boundary zone it contains two scholarly papers on the his- 
torical aspects of the boundary dispute, namely: ‘‘ Basis of the 


18 Reviewed ante, 3: 554-556. 
19 To be reviewed later. 
20 To be reviewed later. 
21 Reviewed ante, 3: 537-538. 
22 To be reviewed later. 
23 To be reviewed later. 
24 To be reviewed later. 
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Ohio-Michigan boundary dispute,’’ by A. M. Schleisinger and 
‘‘The controversy over the Ohio-Michigan boundary,’’ by Anna 
M. Soule. Three other Ohio items are: The life of William 
McKinley, by Charles Oleott (Boston, 1916. 2 vols. 400; 418 
p-);”° and The fifteenth Ohio volunteers and its campaigns, by 
Alexis Cope (Columbus, 1916. 706 p.) ;*° and Early years on the 
western reserve, by George C. Wing (Cleveland, 1916). 

The recent centennial celebration in Indiana has stimulated a 
good deal of writing along various lines of state history. Many 
of the publications take the county as a working unit; these 
include: Centennial history of Washington county, Indiana, its 
people, industries, and institutions, by W. W. Stevens (Indian- 
apolis, 1916. 1060 p.); Perry county, a history, by T. J. de la 
Hunt (Indianapolis, 1916. 359 p.);*" The first century of the 
public schools of Tippecanoe county, by Brainard Hooker (La- 
fayette, 1916); History of Hancock county, Indiana, by G. J. 
Richman (Greenfield, Indiana, 1916). A large number of state 
histories of varying pretensions have appeared: a Centennial 
history of Indiana for schools and teachers’ institutes, by H. M. 
Skinner (Chicago, 1916. 101 p.); a similar work entitled His- 
tory of Indiana, by J. A. Woodburn and T. F. Moran (New 
York, 1916. 63 p.); a History of Indiana, by O. H. Williams 
(New York, 1916. 72 p.); and The history of Indiana for boys 
and girls, by C. W. Moore (Boston, 1916. 72 p.). Julia H. Lev- 
ering has issued a second edition of her Historic Indiana revised 
and enlarged and designated a ‘‘centennial edition’’ (New York, 
1916. 565 p.). The play-party in Indiana is the title of a volume 
by Miss Leah J. Wolford issued under the auspices of the In- 
diana historical commission; as a study of folk customs of early 
Indiana it is a distinct contribution to the history of the social 
life of the state. Harlow Lindley has prepared a biographical 
bulletin for the Indiana state library entitled The governors of 
Indiana. Frances D. Streightoff and Frank H. Streightoff are 
the joint authors of Indiana, a social and economic survey (In- 
dianapolis, 1916. 261 p.).2* A volume of documents entitled 


25 Reviewed ante, 3: 543-545. 
26 Reviewed ante, 3: 414-415. 
27 Reviewed ante, 3: 553-554. 
28 Reviewed ante, 3: 552-553. 
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Circuit rider days in Indiana (Indianapolis, 1916. 344 p.)** con- 
tains an historical introduction of ninety pages which deals with 
the early history of Methodism in Indiana; it was prepared by 
the editor, W. W. Sweet. He has completed another work along 
similar lines entitled History of the north Indiana conference 
of the Methodist Episcopal church (Indianapolis, 1917. 363 p.) ; °° 
this volume was planned and started by the late H. N. Herrick. 
A three volume work on Courts and lawyers of Indiana has been 
prepared by L. J. Monks, Logan Esarey, and E. V. Shockley 
(Indianapolis, 1916. Lxxv, 384, 527, 526 p.). A Memorial to the 
pioneer mother of Indiana has been issued in pamphlet form 
(Indianapolis, 1916. 30 p.). 

Economic and social beginnings of Michigan, by George N. 
Fuller (Lansing, Michigan, 1916. Lxxm, 630)," is the first num- 
ber of the University series of the Michigan historical commis- 
sion’s publications; it is a careful study of the settlement of the 
lower peninsula during the territorial period, 1805-1837. Vol- 
ume u of this series, The public life of Zachariah Chandler, 
1851-1875, by Wilmer C. Harris, is now in press. To the other 
volumes being edited by the commission has been added a work 
on Historic Mackinac, by Edwin O. Wood; it will probably be a 
two volume study. The commission is planning to revise and 
bring down to date the volume authorized by the Michigan legis- 
lature in 1887 and published under the title Early history of 
Michigan with biographies of state officers, members of con- 
gress, judges, and legislators; it will be enlarged in scope and 
printed in two volumes as Michigan biographies. Government 
of Michigan, by C. 8. Larzelere (Chicago, 1916. 152 p.),** is a 
little volume containing a ten page sketch of Michigan history. 
Two new doctoral dissertations on Michigan history are De- 
velopment of the free school and the abolition of rate bills in the 
states of Connecticut and Michigan, by A. R. Mead (Columbia) 
and History of the Pere Marquette railroad, by P. W. Ivy 
(Michigan). An Economic history of Wisconsin during the civil 
war decade, by Frederick Merk, is expected to appear shortly; 


29 Reviewed ante, 3: 250-251. 
80 To be reviewed later. 

81 To be reviewed later. 

33 Reviewed ante, 3: 551. 
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it will be volume one of a new series of studies in Wisconsin 
and western history of the Wisconsin historical society’s publi- 
cations. Mr. Merk has been for five years in the employ of that 
society. A study on The organization of political parties in 
Wisconsin is announced by J. T. Carter as a Wisconsin doctoral 
dissertation. 


MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS AND ACTIVITIES 


The Michigan historical commission is preparing to issue a 
bulletin containing the Prize essays, written by pupils in Mich- 
igan schools in the local history contest, 1915-1916. These es- 
says were submitted in a prize contest arranged by the Michigan 
Daughters of the American Revolution and the Michigan state 
federation of women’s clubs, to encourage the study of local 
history in the schools of the state. The topics of the 1915-1916 
essays concern the settlement and development of the cities of 
Manistee, Three Rivers, Traverse City, and Cadillac. Other 
bulletins issued by the commission are: number 5, Names and 
places of interest on Mackinac Island, Michigan, designated and 
adopted by the Mackinac Island state park commission and the 
Michigan historical commission, by Frank A. O’Brien (86 p.) ; 
number 6, Nicolet day on Mackinac Island; and number 7, Lewis 
Cass day on Mackinac Island. Two other papers should be 
mentioned: ‘‘Forgotten heroines’’ and ‘‘Two missionaries to 
the Indian,’’ both by Frank A. O’Brien. 

A twenty page pamphlet, entitled Indiana local history; a 
guide to its study, has been prepared by Logan Esarey and has 
been published and cireulated by Indiana university. The sen- 
ior class of 1913 of the Vevay high school has prepared a small 
booklet entitled A brief history of Switzerland county. The 
Tipton county centennial committee has issued another contain- 
ing a biography of General John Tipton together with a brief 
account of the settling of Tipton county; it was prepared by 
Ebert Allison for use in the schools. Some ‘‘Notes on centen- 
nial pageants in Indiana’’ may be found in the December, 1916, 
issue of the Indiana magazine of history. 

The Chicago historical society has held a number of special 
exhibits during the year including exhibits of Lincoln memen- 
toes and of early Chicago imprints. A committee of the so- 
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ciety resurveyed the archaeological remains of Cook, Dupage, 
and Will counties preparatory to the publication of A. F. 
Scharf’s Indian trails and villages im the vicinity of Chicago. 
The society still maintains its propaganda to retain the original 
names of Chicago streets believing that in no better way can the 
achievements be commemorated of those in whose memory they 
were named. About ten thousand portraits of Chicago citizens 
have been filed in the society’s library during the year. Mrs. 
Margaret Bangs is the author of A syllabus of twelve studies in 
Illinois history. A Souvenir of early and notable events in the 
history of the northwest territory is the title of a privately pub- 
lished pamphlet by William H. Bates (Pekin, Lllinois, 1916. 31 
p.). An account of the movement in Lllinois for obtaining a 
state flag or banner may be found in the July, 1916, number of 
the Journal of the Illinois state historical society. 

A committee of the Ohio history teachers’ association is gath- 
ering material for a Source book of Ohio history; the expecta- 
tion is that copy will be ready by the fall of 1917. A committee 
of the history section of the Illinois high school conference is at 
work on a similar volume of source readings on Illinois history. 

Some developments may be reported in the field of codpera- 
tion between state and local historical agencies. While some of 
the older state organizations have come to despair of being able 
to accomplish anything important along this line, the Michigan 
historical commission comes forward with youthful energy and 
enthusiasm for an elaborate system which it proposes to carry 
into practice. Under this scheme county historical societies 
properly organized, officered, and encouraged by the state or- 
ganization will be invited to codperate in collecting manuscript 
and printed materials now widely scattered in private homes. 
Should the proposed plan work out in practice Michigan will 
be organized for local historical work more effectively than any 
state of the old northwest; it will bring clearly to the attention 
of all interested the ideals toward which the state pioneer and 
historical society and the historical commission are working and 
should quicken public sentiment to attract the attention of mem- 
bers of the legislature to the need of legislation in the interests 
of the history of the state. The commission succeeded in at- 
tracting to the forty-second annual meeting of the society a large 
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number of delegates from various counties to report on the 
work of the local organizations and to discuss ways and means 
for more efficient codperation between Michigan historical work- 
ers. The state historical society of Wisconsin has always en- 
couraged such local auxiliary societies and has sought to culti- 
vate close relations with them; they are entitled under a state 
law to send delegates to the annual meetings and to have their 
reports of proceedings printed by the state historical society. 
The coming centennial in Illinois should stimulate developments 
along these lines; at a special meeting of the Illinois state his- 
torical society in December, 1916, a conference of representa- 
tives of local historical societies was held to encourage such 
tendencies. 
Artuur C. CoLe 
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NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 
Nores oN THE Discovery or GoLp IN THE NORTHWEST 


In a recent review of Laveille’s Life of Father De Smet the 
reviewer says of the famous missionary: ‘‘He long knew of the 
presence of gold in Montana and Idaho, but kept the secret and 
swore his Indian informants to secrecy in order that his mis- 
sions and the entire native population might be spared as long 
as possible the fate that had overtaken the Indians of California 
after the discovery of gold there in 1848.’’* The reviewer appar- 
ently accepts without question the word of the author that 
Father De Smet actually was the discoverer of gold in the north- 
west, and thus gives the sanction of scholarly authority to this 
shadowy tradition. If Father De Smet actually ‘‘had known 
for twenty years of the gold buried in the mountains’’ or in 
other words had discovered gold in 1840 as asserted by his 
biographer,’ then this missionary to the Indians should be cred- 
ited with having retarded the whole course of northwest history 
and with it the history of the nation. 

The only evidence that Father De Smet actually discovered 
gold rests upon the testimony of the missionary himself. His 
first statement relating to the discovery of gold was written in 
1849, at the time of the gold rush to California. He then wrote 
to his brother Charles, who was living in Belgium, as follows: 
‘In 1840 I climbed a lofty mountain a few days’ travel from the 
Sacramento. The bed of a stream that came down from it 
seemed to me to be of gold sand. It was so abundant that I 
could not believe the thing was real and I passed on without ex- 
amining it. Today I have little doubt that it was really the 
precious metal.’’* If Father De Smet saw gold it must have 


1 MISSISSIPPI VALLEY Historical REviEw, 3: 418. 

2 E. Laveille, 8. J., Life of Father De Smet, 8. J., translated by Marian Lindsay 
(New York, 1915), 319. 

3 De Smet to his brother Charles, April 26, 1849. H. M. Chittenden and A. T. 
Richardson, Life, letters, and travels of Father Pierre-Jean de Smet (New York, 
1904), 1421. The editor declares that in 1840 Father De Smet passed over Alder 
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been at the headwaters of the Stinking Water and old miners 
whom I have interviewed are unanimous in the opinion that 
never was there such a display of gold as that deseribed by 
Father De Smet.* They think that the good father was de- 
ceived by the reflection of mica which is found in various parts 
of the west. It must be borne in mind also that Father De Smet 
was not a miner and that, when years later he learned of the 
discovery of gold in California, he would naturally recall this 
incident of 1840 as an actual discovery of gold. 

The second statement of Father De Smet relative to his 
knowledge of gold in Montana was written in 1845, but its mean- 
ing is clear only if one accepts the explanation of it which he 
made in 1864. In this later year he wrote: ‘‘I have known of 
the existence of the precious metals in this region for many 
years past, and the thought has always filled me with apprehen- 
sion for the future of the Indian tribes who inhabit it. On the 
3rd of September, 1845, while I was on missionary duty among 
the mountain Indians, I wrote (page 125 of the Oregon Mis- 
sions) ‘Poor unfortunate Indians! They trample on treasures 
unconscious of their worth, and content themselves with fishery 
and the chase. When these resources fail, they subsist upon 
roots and herbs; whilst they eye with tranquil surprise the white 
man examining the shining pebbles of their territory. Ah! they 
would tremble, indeed, could they learn the history of those 
numerous and ill-fated tribes that have been swept from their 
land, to make place for Christians, who have made the poor 
Indians the victims of their rapacity.’’’* 

There is no doubt but that when the good missionary was 
writing in 1864 regarding opinions which he held in 1845 he 
thought that he was referring to the existence of gold. But if 
we examine the whole of the letter to which he refers, we find 
that he had something else in mind. In the paragraph immediate- 
Guleh. Jbid., 1422 n. This, however, is impossible, for when Father De Smet came 
into Montana in 1840 he crossed the mountains near Red Rock lake and descended 
the Stinking Water, the Beaverhead, and the Jefferson rivers to the Three Forks. 

#Mr. G. W. Wolf, president of the Western Montana National bank, and a man 
of wide experience and knowledge of placer mining, and Granville Stuart, one of the 
best known placer miners in Montana, are among those who believe that Father De 
Smet must have been deceived. 


5De Smet to Father Terwecoren, March 26, 1864. Chittenden and Richardson, 
Life, letters, and travels of Father Pierre-Jean de Smet, 1519. 
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ly preceding the one quoted above, he explains what he meant 
as follows: ‘‘The quarries and forests appear inexhaustible; 
and having remarked large pieces of coai along the river, I am 
convinced that this fossil could be abundantly procured. What 
could this now solitary and desolate land become under the fos- 
tering hand of civilization. Indeed the entire tract of the Skalzi 
seems awaiting the benign influence of the civilized people. 
Great quantities of lead are found on the surface of the earth; 
and from the appearance of its superior quality, we are lead to 
believe there may be some mixture of silver.’’*® 

This letter was written by Father De Smet to his superior and 
there is apparently no reason why he should conceal his belief 
that gold existed in the northwest or mislead his brother Jesuit 
who was just as much interested as he in keeping the white men 
out of the country. The letter also indicates that Father De 
Smet at this time looked forward with favor to the coming of 
the whites. It was not until after he learned of the evils inflict- 
ed by the miners upon the Indians of California that he sought 
to preserve the country for the red men.’ 

All the later references which Father De Smet has made to his 
knowledge of gold in the territory before the discovery was 
given to the world, apparently refer back to the incident of 
1840 or to the letter of 1845, neither of which can possibly estab- 
lish the claims which are made for him.* 

Laveille further asserts that ‘‘on another occasion Father De 
Smet learned from a reliable Indian, that on one summit of the 
Black Hills, the interstices of the rocks were filled with golden 
sand,’’ and he attempts to prove this statement by a letter which 
Father De Smet wrote to General Pleasanton in 1865.° In this 
letter Father De Smet refers to the rumor of gold on the head- 
waters of Pointed Arrow or Flint creek. Laveille assumes that 


6 De Smet to Monseigneur, September 2, 1845. JIbid., 493. 

7 Laveille, Life of Father De Smet, 8S. J., 319. 

8 De Smet to Caulfield, March, 1862, Chittenden and Richardson, Life, letters and 
travels of Father Pierre-Jean de Smet, 1508; De Smet to Blondeal, the Belgian am- 
bassador, May 4, 1862, ibid., 1510. Both these letters refer to his keeping the secret 
‘*for twenty years past.’’ A letter of February 4, 1863, to W. H. Campbell, is not 
80 specific. Ibid., 1511. 

® Laveille, Life of Father De Smet, 8. J., 320 n. Chittenden and Richardson, Life, 
letters, and travels of Father Pierre-Jean de Smet, 1521. 
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this stream was in the Black Hills, an assumption which cannot 
possibly be true. Father De Smet gives as one of the reasons 
for not accompanying the Indian to the headwaters of Flint 
creek that he was ‘‘in hopes that by hurrying in my journey to- 
wards Fort Benton I might arrive in time to meet the boat of 
the American Fur Company.’’*® If he had been in the Black 
Hills he would not have gone to Fort Benton at all to meet the 
boat but would have sought it at a point hundreds of miles lower 
down, where he could have met it several days later. 

Flint creek must doubtless be the stream of that name which 
empties into Clark’s Fork near Gold creek. Before 1865 gold 
mines were opened on Flint creek but Father De Smet’s letter 
does not indicate the date when the ‘‘old Indian’’ gave his testi- 
mony. It must have been after the opening of placer mines in 
the northwest, for it is doubtful if the ‘‘ gold dust’’ mentioned by 
Father De Smet was shipped into the country. The evidence 
presented by this letter is so vague that no conclusions can be 
drawn from it. 

The proof that Father De Smet discovered gold remains still 
very shadowy, and presents in itself some very good reasons to 
think that he is not entitled to the credit. Let us look then at 
the claims of other contenders. 

In addition to Father De Smet there are two serious claim- 
ants for the honor of discovering the yellow metal in the north- 
west. One of these was a half-breed named Francois Finley, 
but usually called Benetsee, and the other, the party of the 
Stuart brothers and Reese Anderson. Finley’s leading cham- 
pion is Mr. Duncan MacDonald of Ravalli, Montana. 

Mr. MacDonald’s mother was an Indian. His father, Angus 
MacDonald, was a Scotchman who in 1847 built a trading post 
for the Hudson’s Bay company a few miles south of Flathead 
lake on Post creek in the present Flathead Indian reservation. 
On March 8, 1916, in answer to our query, Mr. MacDonald sub- 
mitted the following: ‘‘In answer to question regarding Angus 
MacDonald my father finding or handling gold given him by a 
half-blood by name of Penatsee Finley (Penatsee was a nick 
name, Francois is his right name). Him and several other Ca- 
nadians and mixed bloods stampeded to California in 1849. It 


10 Chittenden and Richardson, Life, letters, and travels of Father Pierre-Jean de 
Smet, 1522. 
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was in California he learnt the value of gold. He returned to 
Montana in 1850, and went up . . . what we eall now Hell 
Gate River. When he pitched camp at a stream now known as 
Gold Creek he thought he would try for gold. And sure enough 
he found some. I did not learn how much but [it] was part of a 
teaspoonful. When he returned at Post Creek [the Hudson’s 
Bay post mentioned above] he gave it to my father. At the 
same time MacDonald was not satisfied. He told him [ Benet- 
see] to get some more gold, which he did. I think the last gold 
he gave . . . him [Angus MacDonald] was in 1851 or 2, 
about a teaspoonful. The said MacDonald then wrote a letter 
to the Board of Management [of the Hudson’s Bay company] 
at Victoria about gold being found in this part of the country. 
The Company then wrote him to keep it secret as it might cause 
a big excitement same as [in] California, as they [Hudson’s 
Bay company] were in quest of fur and [the miners] might 
ruin their business. He, Angus MacDonald, was the first white 
man [who] saw gold and handled it without doubt in Montana. 
Father told me this several times. Then he told me Major 
John Owens [who built Fort Owens in the Bitter Root valley] 
got wind of it but he also kept quiet feeling same as the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company. But he had a lot of white employees 
some of them sent word to the Stuarts about rumors of gold in 
this part of the country. So the Stuarts made a straight line 
to Gold Creek and the gold was there and they [the Stuarts] 
are getting the credit instead of Francois Finley (Penatsee) 
and Angus MacDonald. . . [signed] Dunean MacDonald.”’ 

This indirect evidence is our only authority for Benetsee’s 
venture save for rumor and legend as old as the early fifties. 
As far as is known there is not a contemporary account of his 
discovery. Neither have we a word written subsequently by 
anyone who saw Benetsee with the gold. Pride of race is very 
strong is Mr. MacDonald. For years he has sought to revive 
Indian legends and Indian geographical names, and he is proud 
to claim for one of his race the honor of discovering gold in the 
northwest. It is but natural too that he should seek to give all 
the glory possible to his father. 

While there is not enough evidence to accept the Benetsee 
legend as fact, the story was so generally believed in the early 
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gold mining days that there must be something in it. That 
Benetsee was a historical character is not doubted. He has 
an aged daughter still living in Montana. Granville Stuart, his 
rival for the honor of opening the gold fields of the northwest, 
remembers him well. On November 24, 1916, Mr. Stuart gave 
us the following statement: ‘‘I met Francois Finley, the breed, 
while hunting. He told me he came from California, and that 
he had looked about for gold—as all men from California in 
those days did. He [Finley] said he had never systematically 
mined in this region. He never considered himself a miner 
and never claimed to have opened the gold fields of the North- 
west. At least nothing ever came of his discovery.’’™ 
Although no one doubts Mr. Stuart’s word, in fairness it 
should be remembered that he and Benetsee are rivals for the 
same honor. Much more valuable than this late description of 
events is one which Mr. Stuart made in early years. His first 
written account of the Benetsee rumor is found in his valuable 
little book, published in 1865, which he called Montana as it is. 


11 Lieutenant Bradley in his journal of 1876 apparently agrees with this statement 
of Mr. Stuart. He says: ‘‘The first discovery is credited to Francois Finley, in 
1852, but he did not seem to profit by it and nothing came of it.’’ ‘‘Journal of 
Lieutenant James H. Bradley in the Sioux campaign of 1876,’’ in Contributions to 
the Historical society of Montana; with its transactions (Helena, 1876-), 2: 150. It 
is very strange that Captain Mullan Joes not once mention either Benetsee or the 
Stuarts in his various references to Gold creek. In one place he says: ‘‘ This creek 
has been named ‘Gold Creek’ as Colonel Lander is said to have found gold specimens 
in it.’’ Captain John Mullan, ‘‘ Report on the construction of a military road from 
Fort Walla-Walla to Fort Benton,’’ Executive documents of the senate, 37 congress, 
3 session, no. 43: 138. It is very queer that he does not mention the Stuarts as this 
note was made on November 24, 1860, two years after their discovery. In his Miners 
and travelers’ guide to Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Montana, Wyoming and Colorado, 
via the Missouri and Columbia rivers (New York, 1865), he also mentions no gold 
discoveries. But this little book was lifted almost bodily from the text of the former. 
The above mentioned Colonel Lander is thus another of the so-called ‘‘ first discov- 
erers’’ of gold in the northwest. F. H. Hayden, United States geologist, in his 
various reports makes no mention of the Montana gold discoveries. See F. H. Hay- 
den, ‘‘Preliminary report of the United States geological survey of Wyoming and 
portions of contiguous territories,’’ and ‘‘Preliminary report of the United States 
geological survey of Montana and portions of adjacent territories,’’ Executive docu- 
ments of the house of representatives, 42 congress, 2 session, nos. 325, 326. The lat- 
ter deals largely with agricultural surveys. H. H. Bancroft mentions several others 
credited with discovering gold in the northwest. See his History of Washington, 
Idaho and Montana, 1845-1889 (Works of Hubert Howe Bancroft, vol. 31— San 
Francisco, 1890), 611-616. As usual Bancroft follows any tradition given him. 
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Here he tells the Benetsee episode as follows: ‘‘About the 
year 1852, a French halfbreed from the Red River named Fran- 
eois Finley, but commonly known by the sobriequet of ‘ Benetsee’ 
who had been to California began to prospect on a branch of 
Hell Gate, now known as Gold Creek. He found small quanti- 
ties of light float gold in the surface along this stream, but not 
in sufficient quantities to pay. This became noised about among 
the mountaineers.’’ ** 

Stuart tells the story not very differently fifty years later. 
In the Daily Missoulian of November 12, 1916, he said: ‘* Dur- 
ing the winter (of 1857-8) some residents from the Bitter Root 
Valley came over to the Beaverhead and told a rumor that a 
Red River half-breed known as Benetsee, some years before 
had come from California and had prospected for gold. He 
had seraped up a little gravel in the stream which is called 
Benetsee creek and washing that gravel as he had seen it done 
in California, he saw a few bright specks in the bottom of the 
pan and having seen gold in California, thought this might be 
gold. However, he did not dig any holes or wash any gravel or 
try to mine in any way whatsoever. Five years passed without 
anything being done. . .’’*® 

Stuart does not in a single instance deny that before his party 
found gold at Gold or Benetsee creek in 1858 there were rumors 
of Benetsee’s find. In fact he implies that his party went to 
that stream on the strength of this rumor. That the Stuarts 
and Anderson found gold there is history. 

Anotuer tale similar to Finley’s, which grew up in the western 

12 Granville Stuart, Montana as it is; being a general description of its resources 

to which is appended a complete dictionary of the Snake language, and also 


of the famous Chinook jargon (New York, 1865), 7. Mr. Stuart wrote this book in 
1864. 

13 This claim of Mr. Stuart’s that ‘‘five years passed without anything being 
done’’ does not agree with his earlier statement in Sanders, where he says that in 
1856 Robert Hereford, John Saunders, Bill Madison and others, hearing the Benetsee 
story went to Gold creek where they found a little gold which they gave to Captain 
Grant, ‘‘who used to show it, up to the time of his death in 1862, as the first piece 
of gold found in the country.’’ Helen F. Sanders, History of Montana (Chicago 
and New York, 1913), 1: 167. Evidently Captain Grant either did not believe the 
Benetsee story or had never heard of it. It is also possible that the story of the 
find of 1856 is fiction. It seems hardly possible that the Benetsee story could have 
been unknown to Captain Grant. As far as can be learned every contemporary had 
heard of the Benetsee rumor. 
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part of Montana developed in the same region and at the same 
time. Mr. Charles S. Warren, writing in 1876 says: ‘‘There 
seems to be some diversity of opinion as to the first discovery of 
gold in Montana. In 1852 Samuel M. Caldwell discovered gold 
on what was then known as Mill Creek, nearly opposite Fort 
Owen, west of the Bitter Root River.’’'* This ‘‘pre-historic”’ 
tale like that mentioned above *’ is not often told. Its defend- 
ers seem to be few. 

Still another quite popular legend had its center at Fort Ben- 
ton farther east. This is the oft repeated account of the ‘‘moun- 
taineer’’ Silverthorne. Lieutenant Bradley, who is usually fol- 
lowed in vouching for this story, gives it as follows: ‘‘In 1856 
a mountaineer named Silverthorne appeared at Fort Benton 
with gold dust to the amount of $1,525.00 which he claimed to 
have mined in the mountains of this Territory and disposed of 
it in trade. It would seem that he afterwards went to Califor- 
nia to form a party to return to his mines.’’*® 

If this Silverthorne story has any foundation, the fact led to 
nothing, for as far as is known Silverthorne did not later at- 
tempt to exploit the gold deposits of Idaho territory. In an- 
other account Bradley says that the late Judge Frank Woody 
and others in years subsequent to 1856 often saw Silverthorne 
about the Bitter Root valley." The story seems fairly plausi- 
ble as Bradley claims that Major Culbertson gave him a part 
of the facts and that the famous trader, M. Mercure, told him 
the whole tale. In fact, Mercure said that he later found Sil- 
verthorne and got the particulars from him. The account, 
therefore, largely hinges on the veracity of Bradley. 

Where Silverthorne found the gold is not known. The near- 
est Bradley could come to it was that it was ‘‘in the mountains 


14 Charles S. Warren, ‘‘The territory of Montana,’’ in Contributions to the His- 
torical society of Montana, 2: 83. 

15 See note 13 above. 

16 ** Journal of Lieutenant James H. Bradley in the Sioux campaign of 1876,’’ in 
Contributions to the Historical society of Montana, 2: 150. The Silverthorne episode 
is also given in Sanders, History of Montana, 1: 170. Major Culbertson, the Amer- 
ican Fur company factor at Fort Benton, seems to have taken a similar attitude to 
that said to have been adopted by the Hudson’s Bay company in the case of Ben- 
etsee’s discovery. 

17 Saunders, History of Montana, 1: 170. This account is evidently taken from 
Bradley’s narrative in the New Northwest (Deer Lodge, Montana), October 8, 1875. 
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of this Territory.’’ As Bradley was writing in 1876 he doubt- 
less refers to Montana territory as the latter was separated 
from Idaho territory in 1864. Like many other ‘‘Forty-niners’’ 
from California Silverthorne was doubtless on the lookout for 
gold during his wanderings. 

The above stories, like that of Benetsee, were not given us by 
the principals, nor are there any contemporary accounts of them 
to be found. All these stories may have some grains of truth in 
them. Gold was later found quite widely scattered over the 
mountainous sections of the northwest. Considering the num- 
ber of men in the region who had been through the California 
eraze, and the fact that most of the wandering trappers of the 
period would be on the watch for the elusive metal, the finding 
of it now and then would not be strange. Legitimate evidence 
of their veracity, however, is lacking, and we can consign. them 
all to tradition. 

The Stuart brothers and Reese Anderson present the first 
valid claim to the discovery of gold in the northwest, and there 
is no doubt that they are responsible for the gold rush to the 
territory now comprising Montana and Idaho. The Stuart par- 
ty was returning from an unsuccessful expedition to California, 
when they decided to try their luck once more in the mountains 
north of the Great Salt lake. In 1857 they crossed the Red 


Rock divide into the old Idaho territory. The following year 


they found gold in paying quantities on Gold or Benetsee creek, 
between the present cities of Deer Lodge and Missoula, Mon- 
tana. It was news of this discovery that started the gold rush 
to the northwest and paved the way for its future development.” 
P. C. Pxturrs 


H. A. Trexier 


18 Granville Stuart has given several accounts of the discovery of gold by his party 
in 1858. The earliest is perhaps that which appears in his Montana as it is, 7. 
There is also a narrative of his in Sanders, History of Montana, 1: 167. Stuart’s 
fullest and latest description of the expedition is in the Daily Missoulian of Novem- 
ber 2, 1916. 
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Modernizing the Monroe doctrine. By Charles H. Sherrill, late United 
States minister to Argentina. With an introduction by Nicholas 
Murray Butler. (Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin com- 
pany, 1916. 203 p. $1.25 net) 

This interesting little volume is a plea for Pan-Americanism, ‘‘the 
most altruistic and the most practical foreign policy to which any coun- 
try ever devoted itself.’’ It is altruistic because it contemplates serious- 
ly the advancement of the interests of states other than our own; it is 
practical because it makes for world peace. As the author understands 
it, Pan-Americanism is an attempt to assemble the finest traits of a 
score of republics that they may be employed in combination for the 
common good of all. 

The realization of this ideal — for it is an ideal — must come through 
mutual appreciation of good qualities, mutual toleration of conflicting 
viewpoints, and finally through the development of a patriotism which 
is not cireumsecribed by the bounds of any single state. In this work 
the United States must lead and there can be no hope for success until 
we are able not only to understand our South American neighbors better 
but to command their respect as well. Until recently the history of our 
relations with them has been that of lost opportunities. We have 
ignored and misunderstood them; we have made no really intelligent 
attempts to become acquainted with them or their country, their likes 
or dislikes, their good qualities or their short-comings. To picture the 
Latin Americans, as we of the northern continent are often inclined to 
do, ‘‘in a landscape of palms beneath the sultry rays of a tropical sun, 
rolling cigarettes, and occasionally ejaculating, mafana’’ is an error 
born of ignorance. They have not been enervated by a tropical climate 
because most of them live under temperate climatic conditions. Neither 
is their chief occupation or amusement that of fomenting political revo- 
lutions. The South Americans have fully as much political sense per 
capita as their northern brethren; they take their politics more soberly 
and seriously ; and furthermore ‘‘there is no more chance of a revolution 
in such countries as Argentina and Uruguay than there is in Brooklyn.’’ 
Buenos Aires with its 2,000,000 people, its splendid hotels, department 
stores, and public buildings, its university, and its excellent newspapers, 
is thoroughly European in appearance and thoroughly progressive. It 
suggests the solid character of the best South American citizenship. 
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The North American has erred not only in neglecting to acquaint him- 
self with the good points of his South American brother but in failing 
to present his own good qualities in a favorable light as well. In both 
eases he, not the Latin American, is the loser. Strange as it may seem 
it has never been thought worth while to take full advantage of the 
tremendous trade opportunities which the southern continent affords. 
Although the.trade of Argentina, Chili, Brazil, and Uruguay amounted 
to $1,800,000,000 in 1913 we enjoyed only a comparatively small part of it 
because we thought it unnecessary to send there competent, highly train- 
ed business and diplomatie representatives who would measure up to 
the agents employed by England and Germany. In the comparisons 
which were very naturally made the United States suffered. Moreover, 
our news service is poor. Cable news from the United States has gen- 
erally been scanty and so sensational in character as to make an ex- 
eeedingly unfavorable impression upon South American readers. On 
the other hand England, Germany, and Japan having studied conditions 
closely, recognize the value of a carefully supervised news distribution. 
At regular intervals they furnish to the leading newspapers of the con- 
tinent adroitly worded statements concerning affairs of world interest 
not neglecting to magnify the importance of their part in these events. 

This general indifference upon the part of the United States has creat- 
ed in South America a corresponding indifference which borders closely 
upon well defined suspicion. If Pan-Americanism is to become a real- 
ity, and if the Monroe doctrine is to be more than the unilateral policy 
at which Latin Americans and Europeans alike look askance, it is im- 
perative that the United States make some earnest, well-considered, and 
tactful endeavors to remove the causes of this distrust. Happily some 
things have been done already. The meetings of the Pan-American con- 
gresses, which periodically gather together for the discussion of prob- 
lems of common interest the best minds of the republies of the western 
hemisphere, have done much good. The frequent meetings of the Pan- 
American union (consisting of the Latin-American ambassadors and 
ministers under our secretary of state as chairman) have contributed to 
increase mutual respect and to create a new appreciation of the respon- 
sibilities as well as the advantages of the Monroe doctrine. The A. B. C. 
congress was of the greatest practical benefit. In it the United States, 
by demonstrating its desire to profit by their advice and codperation in 
the solution of problems of international interest, proved to the South 
American republics that its own policy was by no means selfishly na- 
tional in scope. 


The most interesting part of the volume deals with the ‘‘ Triangle for 
— Mr. Sherrill’s plan for developing Pan-Americanism. His 
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first suggestion is that affairs common to the interests of the several 
American states ought to be discussed and settled by a body in which 
the South American republies are accorded full representation. Second, 
that the European colonies in the southern continent and Central Amer- 
ica should have their freedom either through grant or by purchase by 
the United States. Finally, the United States must withdraw from the 
Philippines. Although these islands are rich in resources and are locat- 
ed at the doorway of the orient they are an embarrassment. In times 
of peace they present serious problems in the civilization and government 
of the native population; in times of war they must either be defended 
—an expensive and troublesome task — or evacuated, which would be 
humiliating. Were the Philippines to be traded for the European col- 
onies in the western hemisphere a long step toward world peace would 
be taken. The Monroe doctrine would be restored to the position it oc- 
eupied before the Spanish-American war, the suspicion of Japan would 
be allayed, and the east would be left to those nations most vitally in- 
terested in it and best equipped to solve the problems arising from the 
administration of colonial dependencies. With South America, Central 
America, and the West Indies free from European control reorganization 
could take place with the aid of the United States. The Guianas, Vene- 
zuela, Colombia, and Ecuador, more or less closely united physiograph- 
ically, might be induced to form a confederacy; Argentina, Chili, Bo- 
livia, Paraguay, and Uruguay could do the same since their interests are 
identical; and although the West Indies would remain in the possession 
of the United States the Central American states might find it to their 
advantage to unite into some sort of a league. 

Not many years ago these suggestions had a place only in the realm 
of possibility but today they may well be called probabilities. The 
United States will be represented at the conference which makes the 
world peace and this nation can make a solid contribution to the welfare 
of the western hemisphere and at the same time aid in securing the peace 
of the world by urging the program advanced by Mr. Sherrill. At no 
time in the world’s history will our allies be more inclined to favor such 
proposals. Moreover, if the plan already hinted at in German circles of 
an alliance with Russia and Japan matures, it is imperative that the 
United States unify the western hemisphere or be prepared to abandon 
the doctrine of ‘‘entangling alliances with none.”’ 

Wiuiam V. PooLey 


History of the presidency. By Edward Stanwood, Litt.D. (Bowdoin). 
In two volumes. Volume one, History of the presidency from 1788 
to 1897. Volume two, History of the presidency from 1897 to 1916. 
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(Boston and Hew York: Houghton Mifflin company, 1916. 586 p.; 
396 p. $4.50'net) 

The first volume of this set is the well-known work carrying the pres- 
idential narrative down to the inauguration of President McKinley in 
1897. It is again submitted in the original form, without an attempt 
at revision. Comment is therefore unnecessary except by way of re- 
gret that the author did not see fit to incorporate the results of recent 
historical diseoveries, whether in the field of acquisition of new materials 
or in the realm of historical interpretation. 

Volume m1 continues the discussion to the inauguration of Wilson and 
Marshall in 1913 and closes with an analysis, in a chapter of thirty-five 
pages, of the evolution of the presidency. One prominent difference be- 
tween the two volumes is the difference in space available for the con- 
sideration of a single presidential administration. The first volume 
covers twenty-seven administrations in thirty chapters averaging less 
than twenty pages; the second volume has three hundred pages for a 
period of sixteen years in which governmental affairs were directed by 
but three different executives. In content it appears less a history of 
the presidency and more a general treatise of the political narrative of 
the period, more perhaps a history of presidential elections. Issues had 
become more complicated, new independent parties were in the field, 
some with indications of an increasing element of permanence, and party 
platforms came to include more and more planks; all these factors com- 
bined to make the change mentioned more or less inevitable. There is, 
therefore, too little opportunity to suggest the significance of a given 
policy or act. One wishes, for instance, that the author had submitted 
more data to make clear President McKinley’s desire to avoid war with 
Spain in the spring of 1897. More use might have been made generally 
of the executive messages and state papers; the work also reflects the 
difficulty common to all writing of contemporary history, namely, that 
of securing access to the more private and intimate kinds of source mate- 
rial such as will be absolutely necessary to an adequate understanding 
of the field surveyed. The author contents himself with the platforms 
of parties whereas the future historian will look for private correspond- 
ence, diaries, and such materials of a confidential sort. The attempt was 
made to make the volume more useful in the campaign of 1916 by print- 
ing in an appendix the platforms and candidates of the various parties 
that were in the field. 

The most noteworthy sections of the volume are the chapter on ‘‘ The 
era of ‘progressive’ insurgency,’’ in which considerable insight into the 
forces at work in the pre-convention portion of the campaign of 1912 is 
displayed, and the interpretative analysis of the ‘‘ Evolution of the pres- 
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idency.’’ The latter is by no means the contribution that might well be 
expected from a veteran author of such broad experience in historical 
writing but it serves the purpose of drawing together the scattered nar- 
rative items into a synthetic whole. 


ArTHuR C. CoLe 


History and procedure of the house of representatives. By De Alva 
Stanwood Alexander, A.M., LL.D. (Boston and New York: Hough- 
ton Mifflin company, 1916. 435 p. $2.00 net) 

Mr. Alexander has written a book that is both useful and interesting. 
He has done more than present a technical account of the organization 
and rules of the house of representatives. He has also supplemented the 
formal facts with illustrative incidents and personal characteristics of 
speakers, floor leaders, and other prominent members of the house; and 
has presented this material in an attractive literary form. 

The subject is treated in an analytical rather than a chronological ar- 
rangement; and the historical discussion appears in connection with each 
topic. This method has the effect of separating incidents closely related 
in time, and of taking up some recent events before others which serve 
to explain what came later. 

In the chapter on the roll of members elect, the influence of the clerk 
of the former house over the organization of a new house with a close 
party division in 1839 and 1855 are set forth. The narrow margin in 
the present congress should arouse interest in these earlier contests. 

A good deal of attention is naturally given to the power of the speaker 
and the rules of the house, including the exciting incidents connected 
with counting a quorum, the adoption of the ‘‘ Reed rules,’’ and the more 
recent changes. Mr. Alexander does not hesitate to express his ap- 
proval of the changes brought about by Speaker Reed, in the interest of 
dispatching business; and while he admits that some of the more recent 
changes are useful or at most harmless, he considers the new methods of 
appointing committees a failure, and favors restoring this power to the 
speaker. 

In taking this position, the author fails to recognize that the respon- 
sibility for directing the work of the house according to the wishes of 
the majority may be concentrated in the floor leader, without incurring 
the risk of unfair treatment to the minority when these powers were 
added to those of the presiding officer. 

The disintegration of the control over finances by the distribution of 
authority among various committees is well told; and it is of interest to 
note that Mr. Reed aided actively in this movement some years before 
he took up the opposite task of centralizing control in the hands of the 
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speaker. But the committee system as a whole is inadequately presented. 
There is no discussion of the functions of committees, nor of their meth- 
ods of procedure, nor of the system of subcommittees. 

A chapter on the president and the house notes the increasing influ- 
ence of the chief executive with some indications of distrust. The au- 
thor evidently does not see in this another phase of the same tendency 
towards concentrating responsibility which he approves in the case of 
the speaker. 

Nothing is said of the relations between the house and the senate, ex- 
cept in connection with impeachment proceedings. An interesting study 
might be made of the comparative influence of the two branches of con- 
gress, and the connection between effective leadership and the hegemony 
of one or the other house. 

An appendix presents in tabular form the data as to apportionment, 
political divisions, presidents, speakers, clerks, and other officers, and the 


chairman of important standing committees. : 
JouHN A. FAIRLIE 


Principles of American state administration. By John Mabry Mathews, 
Ph.D., assistant professor of political science, university of Llinois. 
(New York and London: D. Appleton and company, 1917. 534 p. 
$2.50 net) 

Until very recently the framework and functions of state government 
in this country have had surprisingly little attention at the hands of text 
writers. Books relating to the government of the nation we have had by 
the score, and during the last decade there has been no dearth of volumes 
relating to the various aspects of municipal administration ; but the ma- 
chinery, methods, and problems of state government have been almost 
wholly neglected. During the last twelvemonth, however, two note- 
worthy volumes have appeared in this field, both of them excellent in 
quality and both entitled to a genuine welcome from students of public 
affairs. One is Mr. Holeombe’s State government in the United States; 
the other is Mr. Mathews’ volume. These books are akin in that both 
deal with the same general subject and both are a credit to their respee- 
tive authors. But there the parallel ends. If the two writers had pre- 
arranged to divide the field of statecraft between them they could hardly 
have better managed to keep from treading upon each other’s ground. 
Mr. Holeombe has concerned himself with the foundations of state gov- 
ernment, with the major organs of executive and legislative power, like- 
wise with problems of governmental reorganization. Mr. Mathews, on 
the other hand, has given his special attention to the equally important 
task of showing what the various state departments have to do and 
what methods they pursue in doing it. 
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The administrative work of the American commonwealth has enorm- 
ously inereased in our day and with this increase in functions has come 
an appreciation of the need for greater efficiency. The time has gone by 
when the methods by which a department conducts its work, whether 
in nation, state, or city, can be regarded as matters of minor consequence 
to be left to the discretion of whomsoever happens to be for the moment 
at the head of a department. Today the method is as important as the 
man; the system under which the public business is carried on ranks in 
importance with the personnel of government. That is why a careful 
study of principles and methods, such as this book contains, must neces- 
sarily be of service not only to students of administration but to the men 
who are actually engaged in administrative work and who wish to be 
guided by the best practice in carrying out their complicated tasks. 

The writer of a book on the subject of state administration runs the 
risk, however, of dropping into either of two pitfalls. He may err in 
giving us too little or in giving us too much. He may touch only the 
high points, thus impairing the value of his book to those who want to 
get a real grasp of the subject, or he may clutter his pages with so many 
details relating to the multifarious activities of the various state depart- 
ments that the average reader will get lost in the underbrush. Mr. 
Mathews has happily managed to steer a middle and proper course. His 
aim has been to select for description those functions of state adminis- 
tration which, either because of their outstanding importance or be- 
eause of their suitability as types will broadly suffice to show the man 
of average intelligence how the entire business of the state is carried on. 
The book is, accordingly, divided into two parts, one dealing with the 
way in which state administration is organized, the other with the 
methods by which the administrative organizations perform the func- 
tions allotted to them. In this latter section of the book the author’s 
main attention is devoted to six far-reaching state services, namely, taxa- 
tion and finance, education, charities and corrections, public health, the 
enforcement of law, and the administration of justice. An admirable 
chapter, well-balanced and unbiased, on the reorganization of state 
administration completes the volume. 

From the friends of better state government in this country Mr. 
Mathews is entitled to both gratitude and congratulations, the one be- 
cause he has done a work which was so well worth doing and the other 
beeause he has done it so well. He has paid scrupulous heed to the 
canons of sound writing, avoiding rash generalizations and sticking close- 
ly to the main trails of discussion. He has not disdained to be accurate 
in details, a trait that is none the less benign because it passes among 
the unwashed as mere pedantry. At the end of each chapter there are 
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some references for further study and the mechanism of the book, the 
presswork particularly, is unusually good. 
WituiaM BeNNetT Munro 


State socialism after the war. An exposition of complete state socialism, 
what it is, how it would work. By Thomas J. Hughes. (Philadel- 
phia: George W. Jacobs and company, 1916. 351 p. $1.50 net) 

This is not a historical work. The early chapters do recount develop- 

ments in England in the early years of the war which led to the intro- 
duction of various features of state socialism, but the author, in at- 
tempting to make use of the journalistic device of writing of coming 
events as if they had actually happened, falls into the error of assum- 
ing a cessation of hostilities in the great war at the intervention of the 
neutral powers under the leadership of the president of the United 
States. This forecast is carried on to cover the development of British 
East Africa under a complete system of state socialism, which is repre- 
sented as becoming infectious and resulting in a gradual world-wide 
adoption of the same system. The author uses this device to lead up to 
a detailed analysis of what a system of state socialism involves. This 
state socialism is considered by the author to be merely the practical 
application of the social gospel of Jesus. He closes with two chapters 
which explain its scriptural foundation and a concluding chapter show- 
ing the growth, expansion, and adaptability of modern business methods 
to the new social order. It should be noted that his scheme of state 
socialism involves government ownership, but not government conduct 
or control of industry. 


A. C. C. 


Republican principles and policies. A brief history of the republican 
national party. By Newton Wyeth. (Chicago: Republic press, 
1916. 256 p.) 

This is a book of small importance to the historian, written by a con- 
servative republican as a campaign document for 1916. While intended 
for campaign purposes, it reviews the history of parties from the estab- 
lishment of the constitution without undue stress of the later period, but 
the reconstruction period is slighted. The tariff is the main theme, and 
it will surprise many to learn that the democratic party has been con- 
sistent on that issue, or as much so as its imperfect nature permits. 
There are many such gems of political wisdom as the following: ‘‘But 
as long as an old party is reasonably successful in administration, con- 
serves the public interests according to its course, and does not attempt 
the solution of new problems ahead of public interest, or if it makes the 
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attempt public Judgment presently comes to its support, so long will the 
party command public respect and prevail as the dominant party’’ (p. 
7). As Mr. Wyeth believes that the good republicans are more numer- 
ous than the less good democrats, he should be an optimist. 

Cari Russe Fisu 


Guide to the materials for American history in Swiss and Austrian ar- 
chwes. By Albert B. Faust, professor of German, Cornell univer- 
sity. [Carnegie institution of Washington, publication number 220. 
Papers of the department of historical research edited by J. Frank- 
lin Jameson] (Washington: Carnegie institution of Washington, 
1916. 299 p.) 


This book follows the model, already familiar to students, set by the 
Carnegie institution for its great series of guides to archive material on 
American history. It is of special interest in this connection to note 
that the study of the archives for the French cantons of Switzerland (pp. 
149-184) is by Mr. Jameson, general editor of the whole series, whose 
masterly direction of every branch of the work is known only to those 
who have participated in it. It need only be added with reference to 
its technical character that from the appropriate introductory material 
to the elaborate index, this volume conforms to the standards of excel- 
lence aimed at in the series as a whole. 

In Switzerland and Austria, as in Italy and Germany, the essential 
archives are widely scattered. Forty archives and six libraries were 
examined. The introductory material consists of a brief description of 
governmental systems, with the consequent archive arrangement, and a 
discussion of the main topics of importance. Then follow the deserip- 
tions of the several collections, with valuable bibliographical data. Space 
has permitted a greater freedom than in the case of some other volumes, 
for a concise calendaring of some of the documents, and for some signifi- 
cant quotations. 

The archive material begins about 1700, and is not generally open to 
inspection after 1848. In the case of the American legation at Berne, 
and some others, material of a later date is listed. 

The Austrian diplomatic material, besides its obvious importance, is 
interesting for the comment it gives on American conditions, for the 
ministers regularly wrote home news letters. Both the Swiss and Aus- 
trian archives have valuable material on American trade, particularly in 
the consular reports. The leading feature in the case of both countries, 
in fact the distinguishing contribution of this guide, is the material for a 
study of emigration. Mr. Faust has himself introduced the historical 
public to this field by his article in the American historical review for 
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October, 1916, on ‘‘Swiss emigration to the American colonies in the 
eighteenth century.’’ American historians have long desired such mate- 
rial, but it has seemed a hopeless task, as it has indeed been a hopeless 
task for the unassisted individual, to gather it. This guide reveals the 
fact that the archives with which it deals are unusually rich in just what 
we have required. It will undoubtedly prove the open sesame for many 
a scholar. 


CarL RusseLL FisH 


Birth of Mormonism. By John Quincy Adams, D.D. (Boston: Gorham 
press, Toronto: Copp Clark company, 1916. 106 p. $1.00 net) 

This slender volume, penned in moods similar to those enjoyed by a 
greater John Quincy Adams when he was berating his enemies in his 
Memoirs, is a religious tract the purpose of which is set forth in the 
preface as follows: ‘‘It is sent forth with the hope that it will help to 
arouse the American people to endeavor more energetically to remove 
the moral menace to and blot upon our country 
fraud of the nineteenth century, if not of all time.’’ Having proclaimed 
his thesis, the author selects topies for discussion: Joseph Smith, Jr., 
and his golden plates, the translation and publication of the Book of 
Mormon, the organization of the church, the witnesses, Oliver Cowdery, 
David Whitmer, and Martin Harris, and the contents and origin of the 
Book of Mormon and the doctrines and covenants. The last twenty 
pages of the book contain a bibliography, an extract from the Nawvoo 
Expositor, and a description of Joseph Smith, Jr., from the Saint Louis 
Weekly Gazette, of May 18, 1844. There is no index. 

The book will probably seem convincing to the audience for which it 
is intended, an audience incidentally which is already convineed, but 
by the historically minded the volume cannot be taken seriously. The 
author’s temperament will not allow him to sean his subject with the 
coldness of a judge. To John Quincy Adams, D.D., the Smith family 
was a ‘“‘lazy, illiterate, drinking, shiftless, good-for-nothing lot, having 
no regular occupation, doing everything by turns, and nothing long, 
and living largely off their neighbors;’’ as to the Mormon leader, ‘‘ Joe, 
whose besetting sin, then (about 1830), as later, was lying, was consider- 
ed the most worthless of them all.”’ 





the greatest religious 


This is not the frame of mind with 


which Hubert Howe Bancroft approached the same subject. Had the 
author perused Bancroft’s History of Utah he would have found this 
statement (pp. 38-39): ‘‘It is my purpose to treat the subject histori- 
cally, not as a social, political, or religious partisan, but historically to 
deal with the sect organized under the name of the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints as I would deal with any other body of 
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people. . . Whatever they may be, howsoever righteous or wicked, 
they are entitled at the hand of those desirous of truth to a dispassionate 
and respectful hearing, which they have never had.”’ 

Unfortunately the author did not read Bancroft. Had he done so he 
probably would have been surprised at the mass of material which now 
reposes in the Bancroft library at the university of California. Instead 
of a scant list of thirteen authorities, he could have printed a bibliogra- 
phy about as large as his entire book. He would not have found it 
necessary to lament that the Nauvoo Expositor which he ‘‘was privi- 
leged to examine has since been lost.’’ How careless! But there are 
places where rare old documents and rare old newspapers are preserved, 
and sometimes used. One of these is the Bancroft library and there 
the Nauvoo Expositor is kept along with hundreds of other newspapers, 
pamphlets, books, and rare documents, which, it is hoped, the next writer 
on Mormonism will take the trouble to examine. 

THoMAS MAITLAND MARSHALL 


Ethnobotony of the Tewa Indians. By Wilfred William Robbins, John 
Peabody Harrington, and Barbara Freire-Marreco. [Smithsonian 
institution, bureau of American ethnology, bulletin 55] (Washing- 
ton: Government printing office, 1916. 124 p.) 

Most primitive tribes display singular ingenuity in the utilization of 
the products of their environment, and this trait is nowhere more appar- 
ent than in the multitudinous purposes for which they employ the avail- 
able plant forms, whether wild or cultivated. In view of this fact, it 
seems strange that the subject of ethnobotany should have been so large- 
ly neglected by scientific investigators. The books listing the plants with 
which a certain tribe is familiar, and stating the uses to which they are 
put, can be counted on the fingers of one hand. The present work is of 
the greatest importance therefore, if only as an addition to our knowl- 
edge of aboriginal life. 

The authors have presented their results in excellent form, and have 
incorporated a good deal of material of interest to the lay reader. One 
very interesting section deals with the Tewa ideas in regard to the func- 
tions of plant parts. We are told that they are quite ignorant of the 
modus operandi of fertilization, and can assign no use to corn pollen, with 
which they are thoroughly familiar. The idea that thorns are developed 
for protection also seems never to have occurred to them. ‘‘There is 
little evidence of philosophizing or of inquiry into the reasons for the 
existence of things and conditions.’’ In the language plants are dis- 
tinguished from animals and minerals grammatically, there being a 
special ‘‘vegetal’’ gender. There are very few general or classificatory 
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terms, but the different species are clearly distinguished, the Tewa hav- 
ing separate names for each of the native conifers, all of which are called 
pines by the whites. 

In the case of plants used for food, the methods of preparation are 
described. There are also good accounts of Tewa agriculture, and the 
ceremonies associated with it are briefly described. An important sec- 
tion deals with the methods used by the authors in the collection of data, 
and this should prove invaluable to future investigators in this almost 
virgin field. 

RaLtpeH LINTON 


Twenty-ninth annual report of the bureau of American ethnology to the 
secretary of the Smithsonian institution. 1907-1908. (Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Government printing office, 1916. 636 p.) 

Thirtieth annual report of the bureau of American ethnology to the 
secretary of the Smithsonian institution. 1908-1909. Washington, 
D. C.: Government printing office, 1915. 453 p.) 

The volume containing the twenty-ninth annual report of the bureau 
of ethnology has as a principal feature a very careful and exhaustive 
study of the ethnogeography of the Tewa Indians in New Mexico by John 
P. Harrington. This paper comprises some of the results of the joint 
researches of the Bureau of American ethnology and of the School of 
American archaeology of the Archaelogical institute of America. The 
results of these studies are of the highest scientific value as throwing 
light on the cosmography of primitive peoples, whether or not their 
environment is similar to that of the Tewa. To the sociologist as well or 
to the student of ethnology, the careful record of this mass of detailed 
information regarding a single tribe occupying a well defined area is of 
the very highest importance. It may well serve as a corrective to much 
that has been written of Indian habits and customs in the effort to gen- 
eralize from insufficient evidence. The list of place names which occu- 
ples a prominent place in the paper is of special interest to those stu- 
dents who have access to native groups still occupying approximately 
their ancient homes. This study of a single tribal unit may well serve 
as a model for similar researches in the almost unexplored field of Indian 
geography. 

The principal contribution in the volume containing the last annual 
report of the bureau of ethnology consists of a most interesting study by 
Walter E. Roth on the animism and folk-lore of the Guiana Indians. 
Mr. Roth was for seven years commissioner of the Pomeroon district in 
British Guiana and the results of his careful studies among the natives 
of his province are presented in detail. His previous studies of the na- 
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tives in North Queensland, Australia, had enabled him to work out the 
plan for the survey which he used in his South American study. He tells 
us in the preface how he came to extend his inquiries beyond his own dis- 
trict: ‘‘As the work progressed, I recognized that, for the proper com- 
prehension of my subject, it was necessary to make inquiry concerning 
the Indians of Venezuela, Surinam, and Cayenne, with the result that the 
area to be reviewed comprised practically that portion of the South 
American continent bounded, roughly speaking, by the Atlantic seaboard, 
the Orinoco, and the northern limits of the watershed of the Rio Negro 
and the lower Amazon.’’ 

Besides this the report contains also a very suggestive and valuable 
contribution on the ethnobotany of the well known Zuni Indians. Among 
the topics covered in this research are medicial practices and medicinal 
plants, edible plants, and the use of plants in weaving, dyeing, basketry, 
and pottery decoration. Plant names in folk-lore and their use in clan 
names are also discussed. Recently the department of agriculture sent 
out experts to investigate the subject of Indian corn raising. The re- 
port on the material gathered is being prepared as a contribution to sci- 
entific farming. Ethnobotany has, therefore, more than a purely scien- 
tifie interest to the ethnologist and botanist. The pressing question of 
food production and the problem of adapting crops to soil rests funda- 
mentally upon such researches as are here presented in this remarkable 
study. 

This volume contains, in addition to these scientific papers, an admir- 
ably arranged bibliography of the publications of the bureau and a very 
complete topical index of the contents of previous volumes. 


Orn G. Lipsy 


Political debates between Abraham Lincoln and Stephen A. Douglas 
in the senatorial campaign of 1858 in Illinois together with certain 
preceding speeches of each at Chicago, Springfield, ete. With an 
introduction by George Haven Putnam, Litt.D. (New York and 
Boston: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1912. New edition, 1916. 284 p. 
$2.50) 


The famous debate between Lincoln and Douglas during the senatorial 
campaign in Illinois in 1858 is of such permanent interest and value that 
the present work will be welcomed by a large and varied group of read- 
ers. In connection with the present state enterprise of writing a cen- 
tennial history of Lllinois, it is very appropriate that just at this time a 
new edition of this debate should be prepared, commemorating as it does 
the definite entrance of Illinois into a great national conflict at a critical 
moment for the American people. The services of Abraham Lincoln in 
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reshaping national aims and ideals have been but tardily recognized. 
But his example has been for many years passing permanently into the 
national subeonsciousness to emerge in the concrete form of civie right- 
eousness. The story of his notable conflict with Senator Douglas has the 
ever recurrent interest attending a contest where vital moral issues are 
involved. The abiding interest of the nation in our long struggle for 
democracy gives Lincoln his place with Jefferson and Jackson as one of 
the very few greatest defenders of free government. This debate de- 
serves to become a classic as a characteristic piece of literature, typical 
of the middle west and distinctively American. In the present work 
great care has been exercised to produce a popular edition that com- 
presses the entire debate into a single volume but sacrifices nothing either 
in appearance or arrangement. In this form the debate is equally avail- 
able as an exercise book for public speaking or for general reference 
purposes. 


Founding of a nation. The story of the Pilgrim fathers, their voyage 
on the Mayflower, their early struggles, hardships, and dangers, 
and the beginnings of American democracy, as told in the journals 
of Francis Beaumont, cavalier. By Frank M. Gregg. In two 
volumes. (Cleveland: Arthur H. Clark company, 1915. 341; 346 
p. $7.50 net) 

The inquiring scholar who reads the somewhat lengthy title of this 
work, or whose eye falls on the bibliography at the close of the second 
volume, will perhaps proceed with serious interest to attempt to dis- 
eover the identity of the Francis Beaumont whose cavalier account of 
New Plymouth is the basis for these two handsome volumes. The 
‘*Foreword,’’ however, and the advertisement on the paper wrappers in 
which the book is sold, will save him from this search, for he will learn 
that this is one of those works which weave a slender love story around 
a mass of historical facts. As no variety in size or color of type differ- 
entiates the fact from the fiction, the only guide to the uninitiated will 
be the author’s warning: ‘‘Wherever Beaumont speaks of himself and 
events which affect him alone, that part of the story is fiction; but when- 
ever he associates himself with the acts of the colonists that part is in the 
main recorded history.’’ A heroine, too, is invented for the story, in 
the person of Lora, a daughter of Elder William Brewster. This lady, 
in a discourse of several pages, enlightens her eavalier lover, and inci- 
dentally the unsuspecting reader, as to the early history of the separa- 
tists, 

Of its kind this book is well done. The author claims chronological 
accuracy except with regard to the date of the first attempt to bring the 
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Mayflower into Plymouth harbor. The difficulties of the voyage and of 
the struggle for existence at Plymouth are well portrayed. Whether, 
as literature, the book does not suffer from the effort to stick close to 
history, must be left to the literary critics to judge. To the present 
reviewer, the book of Mr. Gregg seems to possess the merits and the 
defects of the historical cinemas, to which, in design and in accomplish- 
ment, it is closely allied. 


Sr. Georce L. Stoussat 


With Americans of past and present days. By J. J. Jusserand, ambas- 
sador of France to the United States. (New York: Charles Serib- 
ner’s sons, 1916. 350 p. $1.50 net) 

Under the above title M. Jusserand presents the American publie with 
a series of seven studies and addresses which are dedicated in graceful 
fashion to the thirteen original states. The reputation of the author as 
a scholar, a statesman, and a master of English style will ensure the 
volume careful attention, which will not be misplaced. Much new and 
interesting material has been here collected and interpreted by M. Jus- 
serand to whom the task has evidently been a labor of love. 

The first three sections, entitled ‘‘Rochambeau in Ameriea,’’ ‘‘L’En- 
fant and the federal city,’’ and ‘‘Washington and the French,’’ com- 
prise nearly four-fifths of the entire volume and are, as the author sug- 
gests, compilations of various speeches delivered at different times dur- 
ing the thirteen years of the ambassador’s mission here. They deal with 
the history of the official French coéperation with the American forces 
during the concluding years of the revolution, with the attitude of 
Washington toward France and his personal friendships with the lead- 
ers and with some very interesting details connected with the estab- 
lishment of our national capital. The material is largely drawn from 
the store of Franco-American correspondence, published and unpub- 
lished, and from a number of works many of which are familiar only to 
historians of the period. M. Jusserand is explicit in his citations and 
one is much impressed with the fruitfulness of the field for further 
investigation. 

Americans generally do not feel that Rochambeau is as romantic a 
figure as the gallant Lafayette but in the first article we learn how ef- 
fective his force was in a military way to the final outcome because of 
the way it kept Clinton inactive in New York, preventing reinforce- 
ments to Cornwallis, and because of the encouragement it gave to the 
Americans and by the part it played at Yorktown. Stress is laid upon 
the operations of the French fleet under De Grasse, who is noted as ‘‘the 
single one of the leaders to whom no memorial has been dedicated’’ (p. 
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60). Many other slightly known figures are done a tardy justice and 
we are given details as to the later years of the French commander. 

The space devoted to Major L’Enfant contains much information that 
is valuable concerning the planning of the national capital. One sym- 
pathizes with the ambitions of the engineer, regrets the neglect which 
he suffered, due in part to his temperamental nature, and welcomes the 
vindication his ideas received at the hands of the committee of 1902 
which declared for a return in all respects to the original plan (p. 192). 

Washington is presented in a new light for the third section is cen- 
tered about his relations toward the French and his changes in view as 
time passed. From a distrust derived from his experiences in the colo- 
nial wars and a suspicion of French motives during the early years of the 
revolution, Washington seems to have come to a wholehearted accept- 
ance of his allies and a sincere friendship for their leaders which is 
manifest in his correspondence. Various instances of his keen political 
observation are quoted and much space is devoted to an account of 
French tributes at the time of Washington’s death. 

The fourth essay, devoted to Abraham Lincoln, aims to throw new 
light upon French public opinion during our civil war. While it con- 
tains a eulogy of Lincoln and reviews his life, the chief stress is laid 
upon the real sympathy of the French people with the cause of the 
north, no matter what the attitude of Napoleon III may have been. M. 
Jusserand quotes among other things the letter of Gasparin to Lincoln 
(p. 289), the efforts of Frenchmen like the Comte de Paris, General de 
Trobriand and others (p. 291), the medal sent to Mrs. Lineoln and a 
host of tributes coming from all classes and factions to support his 
view. We must confess ignorance that such a feeling for Lincoln ex- 
isted among the French people. 

The last three portions are short addresses, given as delivered, upon 
accepting the Franklin medal, on Furness, the Shakesperean scholar, 
and upon ‘‘From war to peace.’’ The last was delivered in 1910 and 
is almost prophetic in view of recent events. 

The purpose of the volume if we may hazard a guess, is to add to the 
keen sympathy felt in America for France by reminding us of her part 
in our history and by showing how her ideals correspond with our own. 
This thread pervades everything and, if it is a work of propaganda, it is 
distinguished by good taste and fortified by fact. The author is con- 
spicuously cordial toward England and the English leaders. He re- 
peatedly refers to the lack of national hostility (ef. pp. 90, 94, 132, ete.), 
and the friendship of Rochambeau and Cornwallis (pp. 89 and 118). 
No Englishman comes in for criticism, not even the infamous Tarleton. 
Quite a contrary attitude is manifest in his reference to Frederick the 
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Great, whose regard for Washington is frequently asserted (p. 212) ; he 
reminds us that Prussia refused us formal aid and he indulges in sar- 
casm at the expense of the Hessians. The object is apparently to show 
France, England, and America linked together by a common ideal. One 
cannot help wondering at the scant attention shown to Lafayette, prob- 
ably in order to bring Rochambeau into prominence. Well-written, in- 
teresting, accurate (save for the slight pro-English touch), the work 
of M. Jusserand cannot fail to stimulate American feeling for France. 
H. R. Brus 


Francis Asbury, the prophet of the long road. By Ezra Squier Tipple. 
(Methodist book concern, 1916. 333 p. $1.50 net) 

In the year 1771, Francis Asbury was sent out by John Wesley as a 
missionary to America. When the revolution broke out four years later, 
he refused to return to England, although all the other English Meth- 
odist preachers had returned, stating in his journal, ‘‘I can by no means 
agree to leave such a field for gathering souls to Christ as we have here 
in America’’ (p. 126). During the course of the revolution, Asbury 
was continually under suspicion because he refused to identify himself 
with the patriot cause, and during two years remained in semi-retirement 
in the state of Delaware. At the close of the war, Mr. Wesley deter- 
mined to set the American Methodist societies apart, and form them 
into a separate church. Up to this time the American Methodists had 
considered themselves a part of the established church, and none of their 
preachers had administered the sacraments, but because so many of the 
ministers of the Church of England had returned to England, the Meth- 
odists in America were practically without the sacraments. It was this 
situation which largely determined Mr. Wesley to establish a new church 
for America. Accordingly in 1784 he sent Dr. Coke and two others to 
America to oversee the establishment of the new church. The Methodist 
Episcopal church dates from what is known as the Christmas conference, 
which met in Baltimore, December 27, 1784. Here Francis Asbury was 
elected general superintendent for America, and it is from this confer- 
ence that the rapid extension of Methodism into all sections of the United 
States dates. 

During the past year, 1916, Methodists throughout the United States 
were celebrating the one hundredth anniversary of the death of Francis 
Asbury, to whom more than to any other is due the honor of being called 
the father of American Methodism. During the past year much has been 
written concerning Asbury, but by far the most important contribution 
is this volume by Mr. Tipple. There is no one better prepared to write 
about Francis Asbury than Mr. Tipple. Previously he has edited As- 
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bury’s journal, under the title, The heart of Asbury’s journal, and in the 
preparation of the present volume he has had access to some valuable 
unpublished sources in the library of Drew theological seminary, known 
as the Emory collection. The critical historical student might take ex- 
ception to some of the footnote references, especially to those found on 
page 62, which refer to Ridpath’s History of the United States, but aside 
from these, I have found nothing but the best and most reliable authori- 
ties quoted. The author states that ‘‘this book is not so much a biogra- 
phy, as it is an estimate of the man”’ and in the earrying out of this aim 
the book is eminently successful. 

When Mr. Asbury was appointed general superintendent of the newly 
created Methodist Episcopal church, his zeal seemed to be intensified. 
In his journal he speaks of himself as being ‘‘always on the wing’’ (p. 
159). He says ‘‘My horse trots stiff, and no wonder, when I have rid- 
den him upon an average five thousand miles a year for five years sue- 
cessively’’ (p. 164). And ‘‘where did Francis Asbury not go? In 
what place did he not lift up the cross? He literally went every- 
where. . . He went into New York state more than fifty times; New 
Jersey over sixty; Pennsylvania seventy-eight; Maryland eighty; North 
Carolina sixty-three; South Carolina forty-six; Virginia eighty-four; 
Tennessee and Georgia each twenty ; Massachusetts twenty-three; and the 
other states and territories with corresponding frequency’’ (p. 162). 
No one knew the country or the people better than he. He crossed the 
Alleghenies eighteen times, and everywhere he went he stopped in the 
homes of the people. In one place in his journal he says, the people are 
among the kindest in the world, ‘‘but kindness will not make a crowded 
log cabin, twelve feet by ten, agreeable; without are cold and rain, and 
within six adults and as many children, one of which is all motion; the 
dogs too must sometimes be admitted.’’ Under these circumstances he 
longs for solitude, which is not to be had except in the woods. In eross- 
ing the mountains in 1803 he speaks of seeing ‘‘men, women, and chil- 
dren almost naked, paddling barefoot and barelegged along’’ making 
their way over the mountains, in search of new homes in the wilderness. 
His annual journeys took him more than six thousand miles a year. 

Asbury and his preachers brought a new gospel to the frontier. As 
opposed to the Baptists and the Presbyterians, they preached free grace 
and individual responsibility, and this doctrine fitted in admirably with 
the new type of democracy which was gaining headway in the west 
(Chapter rx, ‘‘ The Methodist evangelism’’). ‘‘ He was on the watch every 
moment for a chance to preach. Preaching was his life. It mattered 
little whether there were many or few to hear him, he would deliver his 
soul and pass on. He preached to soldiers, ‘‘at the gallows to a vast 
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multitude,’ ‘‘at widow Bond’s to black and white, rich and poor’’ (p. 
215-216). In his preaching he was always serious and impressive. He 
speaks of one of his sermons as ‘‘long and perhaps terrible’’ (p. 218). 
But Francis Asbury’s greatest work was not as a preacher, but as a 
superintendent. He was primarily an organizer. He was like John 
Wesley in this respect. ‘‘He had a face of flint against disorder and 
irregularity,’’ and it was through his tact and strict adherence to regu- 
larity, and his skill as an ecclesiastic, that the Methodist church was 
spared any seriousschism during its earlier years. His genius for ad- 
ministration and his passion for order bore immediate fruit on the fron- 
tier, where the church he superintended was always an influence for 
order, even in the most disorderly of times. 
W. W. Sweer 


life of John Marshall. By Albert J. Beveridge. In two volumes. 
Volume I, frontiersman, soldier, lawmaker, 1755-1788; volume II, 
politician, diplomatist, statesman, 1789-1801. (Boston and New 
York: Houghton Mifflin company, 1916. 506; 620 p. $8.00 net) 

The tall, angular, slouchily attired old man who carried the young 
fop’s turkey home for him and who turned out to be the chief justice of 
the United States has never been entirely lacking in ‘‘human interest,’’ 
but Mr. Beveridge is to be congratulated on his success in filling in the 
picture with many engaging details, drawn from a variety of sources, 
some of them new. No figure could be more attractive, more worthy of 
confidence than that which these volumes authenticate for history. The 
mature Marshall was a man of simple tastes and uncomplicated outlook 
upon life. Careless of dress, indolent of manner, actually a little lazy, 
and relying with well-warranted confidence upon the spontaneous pow- 
ers of the best organized mind of the generation rather than upon labori- 
ous study; fond of his friends, of the social glass, of quoits on the vil- 
lage green, of the whist table; an acute politician, winning more votes by 
his personal presence than his opponents by their speeches; a moderate 
partisan, a federalist by principle, a democrat in his daily contacts; 
unswervingly loyal in his personal relations, a man with deeply burning 
inward fires kept controlled and serviceable by a sound nature and a 
level head: such is the Marshall of Mr. Beveridge’s portrait, who in 
these two volumes is brought only to the threshhold of his real fame. 

A second task which Mr. Beveridge set himself was to trace to their 
source those fundamental convictions — or prejudices — which furnish 
‘**the inarticulate premises’’ of Marshall’s great constitutional decisions, 
especially his intense nationalism, his equally intense belief in the sanc- 
tity of contracts, and his distrust of extreme democracy. So far as the 
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source of these beliefs lay in Marshall’s environment Mr. Beveridge has 
been eminently successful in his task of hunting them to earth. Where 
he has fallen short of success is in showing just how this environment 
impinged upon the character of his hero. This comes about because the 
work is too long — the first volume much too long. Environment and 
character are there, to be sure, but these two protagonists of the narra- 
tive frequently lose touch altogether. 

This fault of the work is intimately connected with another, namely, 
Mr. Beveridge’s anxiety as a novice to prove himself not inexpert in the 
accepted practices of historical scholarship. He is apt to out-Herod 
Herod in adducing proof for statements which no one would question 
and which moreover often have little direct bearing on his theme. Of a 
like motivation, I presume, is his elaborate reproduction in the text of 
his narrative of documents which had been better relegated to the foot- 
notes. Nor has he discovered that the reprinting of the mis-spellings 
and mis-punctuations of such documents envelopes their statements in 
an atmosphere of quaintness which is anything but historical. Finally, 
Mr. Beveridge betrays a rather nervous diffidence in the presence of 
that stern arbitress of recent historical scholarship — the so-called eco- 
nomic interpretation of history ; albeit he occasionally takes the bit in his 
teeth in this matter, and with refreshing results. Thus in a footnote 
(1: 429), which contradicts the general tenor of his discussion in the text, 
he admits that ‘‘the economic problem’’ oceupied ‘‘small place’’ ‘‘in the 
minds of the foes of the Constitution’’ in Virginia, ‘‘in comparison with 
that of ‘liberty’ as endangered by a strong National Government.’’ And 
his excellent account of the rise of parties in his second volume is com- 
mendably free of this contracting bias. 

Mr. Beveridge’s style is yet another hall-mark of his novitiate, being 
not infrequently redolent of its author’s senatorial days. In the earlier 

‘chapters especially, fine writing is much too common, frankly imagina- 
tive pictures are introduced (see for example pp. 36, 37, and 89 of vol- 
ume 1), young Marshall’s full name is rolled out with tedious reitera- 
tion. The same striving after oratorical effect also discolors to a degree 
the chapters on the Virginia ratifying convention, where, it would seem, 
a devilish cleverness of management behind the scenes alternated regu- 
larly with godlike displays of eloquence on the floor. Happily, in vol- 
ume 1 this fault becomes comparatively negligible. Marshall is now 
large enough to fill the page; and as the narrative becomes more closely 
knit and pertinent, manner gives way to matter. 

Volume mi in fact is a real contribution. The account of Adams’s first 
mission to France is the best we have; and almost as much may be said 
of the narrative of political developments between Marshall’s return and 
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the election of 1800, while the chapter entitled ‘‘The man and the 
lawyer’’ is well stocked with new information. Nor is the portrait given 
of Marshall the only biographical asset of these pages: the gradually 
and skilfully filled-in picture of that curious compound of human nature 
which is known to history as Thomas Jefferson, though drawn with ob- 
vious effort at fairness, affords an excellent Lucifer for the federalist 
paradise. Also, the sketch given of the activities of Elbridge Gerry in 
France affords a diverting miniature of the most egregious ass of Amer- 
ican annals. The academic reader, too, can not but be charmed by the 
sincere enthusiasm that pervades Mr. Beveridge’s volumes for intellect- 
ual promise and achievement as it was seen through contemporary eyes. 
‘There were giants in those days.”’ 

In short, while not free of faults, it is a work which was well worth 
doing, conceived and executed on a broad seale, with fine enthusiasm 
for the subject and admirable devotion to the truth. The task of pub- 
lishers and printers has also been discharged in a most praiseworthy 
fashion. But three misprints have been noted: volume 1, p. 257, foot- 
note 5, where ‘‘1875’’ should read 1785; 1: 324, where ‘‘Melancthon”’ 
appears without the ‘‘h’’; 2:357, line 3, where ‘‘objections’’ should 
probably read ‘‘obligations.’’ The index is adequate. 

Epwarp F. Corwin 


Autobiography of George Dewey. Admiral of the navy. (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1913. Popular edition, 1916. 337 p. 
$1.50 net) 

The post of admiral of the navy, created in 1899 for George Dewey, 
expired automatically upon his death this last winter, and with it 
vanished also a connecting link which had for an unusual period 
bound the present to the past. Under the terms of its creation its 
incumbent was to remain upon the active list for life; and it is said 
that from his desk in the navy department Admiral Dewey exercised 
continuously a moderating influence upon the impatience of officers, 
an educating influence upon the civilian head of the department, and 
a reassuring influence upon his fellow-countrymen. So long as Dewey 
insisted, as he did, that the navy was a eredit to the United States, 
the public refused to take too seriously the noisy scolding and com- 
plaining of the critics of our naval establishment. 

The moderator is now gone, but this autobiography, although in 
form only a cheap reprint of the first edition, remains a monument to 
the sagacity and courage without which no man could have helped to 
bridge the gap between wooden sailing frigates and armored steel 
battleships. The author wisely passes over the unfortunate but unim- 
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portant aberration of judgment in 1900, when for a few days he 
imagined that he might be a presidential candidate, and has only a 
kind though regretful allusion to the shift in public opinion that fol- 
lowed the ovation that greeted him on his return from the orient in 
1899. ‘‘Had I died on the way across the Atlantic,’’ he says, ‘‘there 
would have been an outpouring of subscriptions which would have 
promptly rebuilt the temporary arch . . . in marble’’ (p. 289). 
The victory in Manila bay on May 1, 1899, upon which Dewey’s 
naval fame is based, was a surprise in its completeness, but an accident 
only for those who were unaware of the changes that had crept over 
the navy in the last ten years. The oldest of the steel cruisers of the 
new navy had been in commission only since 1887, and the first of the 
battleships, the Zndiana, since 1895. Captain Mahan’s epochal work 
in the naval war college was still fresh in navy circles, and his tested 
theories were now inspiring the Spanish war operations from the naval 
strategy board. It was a surprise that the Spanish ships, fighting 
under their own forts, had no power of resistance; the Santiago fight 
contained a similar revelation, and only the final publication of the 
Spanish sources explained the causes of Spain’s collapse. But it was 
no accident that Dewey’s fleet did itself credit. For years he had 
been studying the field of his great success, and the reorganization of 
the naval establishment. And with the codperation of Assistant-Secre- 
tary Roosevelt, who was responsible for his detail to the Asiatic station, 
he had at last a fleet well-armed, well-manned, and well-munitioned. 
Only in the initial battle of Manila bay did Farragut’s ‘‘Damn the 
torpedoes’’ spirit get a chance to show itself in the Spanish war. 
Dewey’s brief but comprehensive instructions ‘‘to see that the Spanish 
Squadron does not leave the Pacific Coast, and then [to carry on] of- 
fensive operations in Philippine Islands’’ (p. 179), left him wide dis- 
cretion as to ways and means. But so small a navy was not warranted 
in steaming into mined harbors controlled by permanent land fortifica- 
tions, and although the navy department openly congratulated Dewey 
after he had won success, it sent peremptory orders to the North Atlantic 
squadron, under Sampson, to refrain from risking the loss of any of its 
major units. Schley took no risks off Cienfuegos, nor did the united 
squadron try to force the Santiago channel. The whole Santiago cam- 
paign might have had a vastly different course had not a realization of 
what Dewey escaped served to tie the hands of his eastern colleagues. 
The simple narrative that Dewey gives of his relations with the Ger- 
man squadron during the blockade of Manila calls for a reading in the 
light thrown upon the situation by Thayer’s Hay. For Dewey, the 
discussion was too unimportant to be stated in despatches, or brought 
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to worry the ear of President McKinley; and we are still in ignorance, 
that can be relieved only by the uncovering of the German archive, as 
to what was the real intent of Admiral von Diedrichs. But there is 
some reason to believe that Dewey’s assurance, fortified by the open 
cordiality of Captain Chichester, nipped in the beginning a none-too- 
diplomatic German intrigue in the Philippines, with which Prince Henry 
of Prussia had clearly not been implicated a few months earlier. 

The book is entitled to a specially careful re-reading, in the light of 
present events. 

Freperic L. Paxson 


Life and times of Booker T. Washington. By B. F. Riley, D.D., LL.D. 
Introduction by Edgar Y. Mullins, D.D., LL.D., president of South- 
ern Baptist theological seminary. (New York, Chicago, and To- 
ronto: Fleming H. Revell company, 1916. 301 p. $1.50 net) 

This volume sets forth the life work of Booker T. Washington in a 
clear and concise form. The reader of its pages will be led to under- 
stand the nature of the great task which Washington accomplished, the 
difficulties which he encountered, and the elements of character in the 
man which enabled him to rise through obstacles and adversities to the 
wonderful success which he attained. The pages of the book reflect to a 
degree, both in the introduction and in the body of the volume, a spirit 
of patronage and condescension, which may be entirely unconscious on 
the part of the writers. For the most part, however, honor is given 
where honor is due, and the volume shows much sympathy and appre- 
ciation of the problems, character, and achievement of the negro race, 
and of its possibilities as exemplified in Washington’s career. 

One does not find in the volume, as a matter of course, the vital inter- 
est imparted in Mr. Washington’s autobiography, in his Up from 
slavery. No one should expect any biography to be so readable as a 
great man’s own story of his life. The early chapters of Mr. Riley’s 
volume give a valuable and somewhat philosophical discussion of the 
condition of the negro in the south in the decades immediately follow- 
ing the civil war —his poverty, his ignorance, his seemingly hopeless 
condition of friendlessness and debt. Young Washington represented 
what was quite common among his people, a condition of dire poverty 
and hardship. But under these hard conditions he showed a marvelous 
thirst for knowledge, an aspiration and ambition, and a persistency and 
perseverance in finding ways and means to satisfy his desires. Mr. 
Riley tells the story of Washington’s pathway through tribulation to 
victory. Washington’s early years in slavery, the devotion of his igno- 
rant mother, his hardships in the West Virginia mines, his first gleams 
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of knowledge and of the outside world, his hard journey to Hampton, 
the redeeming providence that came to him in the guidance and char- 
acter of General Armstrong; his early life as a teacher in his old home 
town of Malden; his campaigning in West Virginia for the location of 
the capital at Charleston; the year of his seminary life in Washington, 
D.C.; his recall to speak and to teach at Hampton; his assignment to 
Tuskeegee and his beginning there ‘‘ with nothing”’ at the age of twenty- 
four (1881) against what seemed insuperable odds; how he met the 
‘‘race problem’’ and his other difficulties; his growing success and his 
rise to national and world-wide fame, all these salient aspects of Mr. 
Washington’s life are succinctly and forcibly related. The author meets 
the negro problem in a progressive spirit, openly combating the reaction- 
ary spirit that is still inclined to regard education as a bane to the negro 
race. ‘‘Nobody,’’ says Mr. Riley, ‘‘ever saw a negro ‘spoiled’ by real 
mental development and genuine culture.’’ The author candidly recog- 
nizes the lofty spirit and the great benefit brought to the south by a 
class of people who were met with cruel and unchristian ostracism in 
the south a generation ago, namely, the missionaries who came from 
the north to educate the negro after the civil war. But for them the 
work of Washington and Tuskeegee could not have existed. The liberal 
men of the south, like Mr. Riley, now recognize the obligation. The 
author boldly and honestly expresses his conviction that the line defin- 
ing the right of suffrage should not be one of race or color, but of char- 
acter. He clearly recognizes the wrongs done to the blacks in the south 
and speaks out manfully against them. But he believes with good 
reason that if Washington had made it his main purpose to speak and 
fight against these wrongs his work would have failed. Though Wash- 
ington did not ‘‘ery aloud and spare not’’ against these wrongs to his 
race, he nowhere and at no time endorsed them. 

The organizing, statesmanlike capacity of the great educator is recog- 
nised, as are also the wide influences he wielded in public speech, and the 
astuteness with which he met and did so much to overcome white preju- 
dice against his people. The author makes an unnecessary apology for 
the luncheon episode with President Roosevelt which is called a ‘‘trifling 
ineident’’ unworthy of so much ado. So it was, but it hardly seems 
necessary to make it appear that President Roosevelt did not intend to 
invite Mr. Washington for luncheon, but merely asked him to return to 
the president’s office at the noon hour to talk over a matter of business, 
‘“‘and while the conversation was in progress the president’s Juncheon 
was brought to his office on a large waiter. Remarking that there was 
sufficient for both, Mr. Roosevelt offered to share with his caller, who 
could not have declined and be polite. While they went through the 
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business they ate the limited luncheon, after which Mr. Washington 
left.’’ 

Mr. Riley’s book is a valuable study of a great subject. It is read- 
able, suggestive, encouraging, productive of serious thought and purpose 
in meeting a serious problem. Like the faith and devotion of Washing- 
ton himself this story of his wonderful life brings bright rays of hope 
into a social condition which, before the work of Washington and of the 
white men north and south who have sympathized with him and helped 
him, seemed hopelessly dark. 

JaMEs A. WoopBURN 


Beginnings of Yale (1701-1726). By Edwin Oviatt. (New Haven: 
Yale university press, London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford univer- 
sity press, 1916. 456 p. $3.50 net) 

Mr. Oviatt has certainly succeeded in giving us ‘‘something at least 
of that new realization of how Yale’s beginnings came about which the 
author came to have in writing them.’’ Using for the most part Mr. 
Dexter’s Documentary history, he has supplemented this with research 
of his own and filled in the gaps with frank but plausible conjecture. 
An eye for local color and a keen sense of the humorous have made his 
narrative truly ‘‘easy-going pages.”’ 

Perhaps the most impressive feature of this story is the persistence 
of the idea that there should be a church college in New Haven. Con- 
ceived by John Davenport as an integral part of his church-state ex- 
periment, this idea gradually became dormant as the experiment failed 
and New Haven was merged into Connecticut. But as the result of ‘‘a 
general situation, largely theological, that had been forming during the 
years after 1692,’’ the ministers of the coast towns, apparently led by 
James Pierpont, of New Haven, bestirred themselves, probably ‘‘some- 
where between the years 1697 and 1700.’’ The ‘‘Collegiate school’’ and 
Yale college, its successor, resulted. Saybrook was the new institution’s 
official site, but it actually began (with one student) at Clinton and for 
some years thereafter led a tri-partite existence. And not until the 
supporters of Hartford’s claims had lost a gubernatorial campaign and 
the popular Elisha Williams had disbanded his Wethersfield branch was 
the ancient desire of New Haven, backed by a solid donation, gratified. 
But there was rarely any uncertainty as to the policy of the school. The 
ministers who founded it became its first and self-perpetuating trustees. 
And though they sought and obtained aid both from the colony and 
from individuals of other faiths, notably Elihu Yale and Bishop Berke- 
ley, it remained throughout this period a Congregational church school. 

One gets the impression, too, that Yale’s founders were rather aristo- 
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eratic. Davenport, Pierpont, and Jonathan Edwards, Samuel, Andrew, 
and Timothy Cutler, were connected by ties of blood or marriage; 
Elisha Williams came of the Cotton and Bradstreet families; and it is 
not improbable (though the author does not make the point) that some 
of ‘‘Sir’’ Samuel Johnson’s troubles may have been due to his more lowly 
origin. While these men were not given to luxury or display, they lived 
in very comfortable fashion, Rector Pierson being quite well-to-do and 
fond of an ‘‘evening’s sociability’’ over his home-made cider and to- 
bacco. And the control which congregations may have exercised over 
them as ministers did not extend to their collegiate activities. 

Few errors of fact have been noted. Of course (as has already been 
pointed out) Bolingbroke was not secretary of state under William and 
Mary, and the ‘‘ French and Indian war’’ (p. 143) did not occur during 
this period. 

Mechanically, this book abundantly maintains the high standard of 
the Yale press. Its lettering is good, its margins are of agreeable width, 
and over four hundred reproductions of autographs, portraits, maps, 
buildings, and historic scenes successfully reinforce the historic interest 
of the narrative. 


C. C. PEARSON 


Documentary history of Yale University. Under the original charter of 
the Collegiate school of Connecticut, 1701-1745. Edited by Frank- 
lin Bowditch Dexter, Litt.D. (New Haven: Yale university press, 
London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford university press, 1916. 382 
p. $4.00 net) 

The two-hundredth anniversary of the removal of Yale from Say- 
brook to New Haven, Connecticut, was the inspiration for two important 
contributions to the university’s history. The volume under considera- 
tion is one. The other, issued from the same press and entitled The 
beginnings of Yale, 1701-1726, was written by Edwin Oviatt and was 
evidently intended as a companion work; at least, it supplies much 
which is not to be found in the source material furnished by the present 
book. 

No man could be better fitted than Mr. Dexter for the editing of this 
Documentary History. Born in Massachusetts, a graduate of Yale and 
connected with its faculty and library for half a century, he has de- 
voted a large part of his time to the preservation and study of its 
records. His Biographical sketches of graduates of Yale college, with 
annals of the college history, 1701-1816, in six volumes, is a most valu- 
able work. His Sketch of the history of Yale university is one of the 
best epitomes of its history. Besides, he has written noteworthy articles 
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on the same subjects that have appeared in the reviews, particularly in 
those of the New Haven Colony historical society. In his latest under- 
taking, however, we confess to a feeling of disappointment, because it is 
nothing more than a compilation of documents covering the period be- 
tween 1701 and 1745, during which Yale was acting under the original 
charter of the collegiate school of Connecticut. 

The histories of Yale have always been fragmentary ; an unfortunate- 
ly small number of them are now read by or accessible to the general 
public. Many have grown out-of-date, or have disappeared from cireu- 
lation by reason of their scarcity. But it seems to have been generally 
admitted by all the writers whose works we have been able to examine 
that the attempts to establish a college in New Haven began as early as 
1648. Hutchinson, in his History of New England, says that in 1647 the 
committee on distribution of home lots was requested ‘‘to consider and 
reserve what lot they shall see neat and most commodious for a college 
which they desire may be set up as soon as their ability will reach unto.”’ 
In 1652 we find an entry on the records of Guilford that ‘‘the matter 
about a college at New Haven was thought to be too great a charge for us 
of this jurisdiction to undergoe alone.’’ Also we know that in 1654 at a 
town meeting in New Haven it was propounded to know the town’s 
mind ‘‘coneerning the setting up of a colledge.’’ The foregoing refer- 
ences and others to the same effect have been collected by Mr. B. C. 
Steiner in his History of education in Connecticut, published by the 
United States bureau of education; and Mr. Charles Henry Smith of 
Yale has started from these earlier dates in his article on Yale univer- 
sity in Universities and their sons. Indeed, Mr. Dexter himself, in his 
Annals, has told us that ineffective steps towards establishing a college 
in New Haven were taken in 1648. 

Despite this fact, the editor in this work, while stating in his preface 
that he includes ‘‘the more important documents, known to be in exist- 
ence relating to the history of Yale University, of a date earlier than 
that of the present charter, of May, 1745,’’ begins his work with pro- 
posals for a university, which are undated, but are supposed to have 
been written ‘‘perhaps in the spring or early summer of 1701.’’ He 
does not appear to have thought it necessary to set forth the interesting 
efforts of John Davenport and other early settlers to found a college 
prior to 1701, many of which are evidenced by the town records. Mr. 
Oviatt in his book has given a full account of those proceedings, and it 
is possible that Mr. Dexter expects his readers to search there for them, 
but it would have rendered his Documentary history more complete and 
entertaining had such manuscripts, or extracts therefrom, been incor- 
porated into it. If this was not feasible, then a reference to the sources 
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where they could be seen might have been printed in the appendix or 
elsewhere in the volume. 

Another feature of Mr. Dexter’s book which renders it less attractive 
to the reader is the comparative lack of editorial comment. Nearly all 
the characters mentioned in the documents were persons about whom 
explanatory notes would have proved most entertaining, and the editor 
was well qualified to have furnished them. He would have simply had 
to draw from the rich store of information already amassed by him in 
previous books. But, either because he has felt that such annotations 
would be useless repetition on his part, or because he has assumed too 
great a familiarity with the subject on the part of his readers, his ex- 
planations are remarkably few and short. Nor does the editor insert 
any considerable extraneous matter tending to throw light on different 
questions involved in the establishment of the college such, for instance, 
as the need for it, the reasons for its location, the conflict over a site 
and the Episcopalian irruption. He seems to have endeavored to pre- 
serve the skeleton framework formed by the principal records, without 
supplying the meat and blood of supplemental knowledge, which ren- 
ders a book of this sort entertaining to the average reader as well as 
valuable to the historian. Unless one has thoroughly familiarized him- 
self with the times and people, he is apt to find the text of the documents 
difficult to follow except in conjunction with other histories. 

To the student the book is useful for reference. It contains no illus- 
trations, but is printed on good paper, in clear type, and is attractively 
bound. The proof-reading has been carefully done and the index is 
fairly well prepared. To graduates of Yale, however, we suggest that 
they first read Mr. Oviatt’s volume, or some other work, to acquaint 
themselves with general conditions surrounding the origin and early 
development of the college. This is probably what Mr. Dexter has in- 
tended that they shall do. 

Harry Brent Mackoy 


Some cursory remarks. Made by James Birket in his voyage to North 
America, 1750-1751. [Yale historical publications, manuseripts, and 
edited texts, 1v, published under the direction of the department of 
history from the income of the Frederick John Kingsbury memorial 
fund] (New Haven: Yale university press, London: Humphrey 
Milford, Oxford university press, 1916. 74 p. $1.00 net) 

Birket sailed from St. John’s Antiqua, July 26, 1750; landed at Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire, the sixteenth of the following month; and was 
entertained there by Mark Hunking Wentworth, a member of the most 
prominent family of the colony and himself one of the wealthiest mer- 
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chants of New England, by Jotham Odiorne who was related by marriage 
to the Wentworths, and by Henry Sherburne, George Jaffrey, and 
George Libby, all prominent in public life. On September 1 he set out 
by way of Hampton, Newbury, and Salem for Boston where he was at- 
tended chiefly by Henry Vassels, son-in-law of Acting-Governor Phips; 
and Vassels and his wife accompanied Birket.to Providence, at which 
place he was the guest of William Ellery, the deputy governor of Rhode 
Island. He left Providence October 3 in company with George Mifflin 
and proceeded by way of New London, New Haven, Fairfield, Norwalk, 
Mamaroneck, and King’s Bridge to New York, where he dined with 
John Fells and with other merchants and sea captains. From New 
York, the last day of October, he proceeded to Philadelphia by way of 
Brunswick, Princeton, and Trenton. Early in January, 1751, he vis- 
ited the iron works on the lower Susquehanna, and returning, north- 
ward sailed from New York for Antiqua on March 16. Although enter- 
tained and attended during his itinerary by men of prominenée not so 
much as one mention of his presence in the country has been found in 
any of the newspapers of the day. 

His observations were for the most part those of a merchant made at 
close range: qualities of the soil, its products, domestic animals, ship 
building, ship-building timber, trade, manufactures, taverns, churches, 
and the situation and appearance of towns. He was interested in both 
Harvard and Yale; but in matters of history he was inaccurate; in mat- 
ters of religious belief, tolerant or indifferent; and in matters of govern- 
ment, silent. 

The diary is published with a brief preface signed by the well known 
initials ‘‘C. A. M.’’ but without any annotations whatever. Mark Hunt- 
ing Wentworth (p. 3) is printed for Mark Hunking Wentworth, Jotham 
Odiovne (pp. 3 and 4) for Jotham Odiorne, and Elisha Bond (p. 50) 
for Elijah Bond. 


N. D. MERENESS 


IAfe and adventures of Colonel Daniel Boon, the first white settler of 
the state of Kentucky. Written by himself. To which is added a 
narration of his latter life until his death. Annexed is an eulogy 
by Lord Byron. (New York: Charles Fred. Heartman, 1916. 42 
p. $3.00) 

This work has been published in a very limited edition, in part for the 
Daniel Boone club, and in part for Heartman’s Historical series. The 
book is a reprint of a work published in 1823, but it is not stated which 
copy of this original edition has been used. 

The first part of the Life and adventures of Colonel Daniel Boon re- 
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veals a condensation of John Filson’s The adventures of Colonel Danicl 
Boon, formerly a hunter, ete., which, however, retains most of the im- 
portant statements of fact. Following this are first, an account of 
Boone’s later life, and secondly, the seven stanzas from the eighth canto 
of Don Juan (61-67), in which Lord Byron made Boone the text for a 
panegyric upon the ‘‘unsighing people of the woods.’’ The annexed 
account of Boone’s later life exhibits two interesting variations from 
the usual story, stating that Boone on leaving Kentucky went to ‘‘the 
Tennessee Country, then almost a perfect wilderness,’’ and giving as 
the date of his death in one place June, 1821, and in another June, 1822. 
While the accepted account relates that Boone died at the house of his 
son, the story as given in this work — for which the compiler refers to 
‘‘a near relation of the Colonel (a resident of Cincinnati) ’’ — tells of 
his death near his hunting traps. 

Mr. Heartman’s reprint has forty-two pages of excellent press work 
and paper. A reproduction of an old print forms a frontispiece. 

St. Grorce L. Stoussar 


The new purchase. Or seven and a half years in the far west. By Rob- 
ert Carlton, Esq. (Baynard Rush Hall) (Princeton: Princeton uni- 
versity press, London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford university press, 
1916. 522 p. $2.00 net) 

The region known as the ‘‘new purchase’’ included approximately the 
tract between the Wabash river and the ‘‘ten o’clock line,’’ or most of 
central Indiana; it was bought from the Indians in 1818 by the federal 
government. Baynard Rush Hall, who under the nom-de-plume of 
Robert Carlton has written this entertaining account of life in the new 
purchase, was well fitted for his task. A native of Philadelphia, and a 
graduate of Union college and Princeton theological seminary, Hall came 
to Indiana about 1821. He lived at Glenville near the southern boun- 
dary of the new purchase until 1823, when he was elected principal and 
sole teacher in the new Indiana seminary located nearby at Bloomington. 
Enthusiastically adapting himself to his new environment, Hall taught 
at the seminary, served as a Presbyterian minister, and engaged in 
numerous other activities. After about seven and a half years in 
Hoosierdom he returned to the east. 

In The new purchase Hall has presented a delightful narrative of his 
sojourn in what was then an American frontier. The first edition of 
his book in 1843, together with a reprint in 1855, has for a long time 
been out of print. In making possible the present reprint, Hall’s alma 
mater has performed a distinct service for the early history of the 
central west. Mr. Woodburn is eminently fitted to edit this appropriate 
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contribution to the centennial of Indiana, for through lifelong associa- 
ticus he is thoroughly conversant with the traditions of the region which 
Hall has deseribed. As editor he has added numerous and illuminating 
footnotes, and by a carefully worked out key to the different characters 
and places mentioned in the text, he has greatly enhanced the local in- 
terest of the book. 

Intrinsically The new purchase has much literary merit and charm. 
A young and impressionable man, the author had all the keen apprecia- 
tion for his new frontier home of an easterner, lured by the ‘‘land of 
vision.’’ A lively sense of humor is seasoned with a dash of irony that 
lends a zest to the narrative. The characters are well drawn, the de- 
scriptions are vital, and nowhere does the story drag, except when the 
author indulges in an occasional theological propensity for sermonizing. 
The one real defect is the flood of satiric ridicule that is heaped upon 
the unfortunate beings who incurred Hall’s wrath. But such outbursts 
are redeemed by frequent touches of a deep and understanding human 
sympathy. 

The chief value of The new purchase arises from its descriptions of 
backwoods life, for it may well be termed the epie of the land of the 
Hoosiers. The picture is one of a pioneer society, intensely democratic, 
opposed to ‘‘ ’ristocraticul and powerful grand big-bug doins,’’ and 
satiated with an overweening sense of the importance of the ‘‘peepul.’’ 
The crudities of the times are depicted with a delightful sense of humor. 
The author also exhibits a keen appreciation of the good humor, the 
open-hearted hospitality, the sense of justice, and the human sympathy 
that underlay many a rough exterior. The resourcefulness and the 
courage of the backwoodsman are revealed in numerous thrilling epi- 
sodes. After perusing Hall’s sprightly pages, the reader can readily 
account for the sturdy traits of the Hoosier character that have been 
handed down from pioneer days. 

There are numerous descriptions of daily life in the backwoods. The 
eabin with its one room, its puncheon floor, its great fireplace, and its 
window usually innocent of glass, is vividly depicted. The difficulties 
of communication are evident in a country where the mails came every 
two weeks provided the water was not too high and the primitive ferries 
were in working order, and where the roads were mere cleared paths 
through the forest. The wolves, the serpents, and like inconvenient 
neighbors are noted along with the wonders and beauties of the primeval 
wilderness. Nor are the pleasures of frontier life omitted, such as the 
barbecue, the campmeeting, the wedding with its accompanying ‘‘shiver- 
ree,’’ and the shooting contest. Then, too, there are frequent stories of 
adventure. Constantly one catches between the lines the reflection of a 
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true American optimism and pluck which constantly made light of the 
discomforts of life in the backwoods. 

Of special interest are the sturdy characters, with the individualism of 
the frontier, that crowd these pages. Very sympathetic is the picture of 
Vuleanus Greatheart, ‘‘by birth a Virginian, by trade a blacksmith, by 
nature a gentleman, and by grace a Christian,’’ whose skill in forging 
rifles and axes was equalled by his marksmanship. Another interesting 
character is Aunt Kitty, who was a ‘‘leetle too modest’’ for backwoods 
standards. Then there is Neighbour Ashford, the new purchase phil- 
osopher, who had proved to his own satisfaction that the earth is ‘‘as 
flat as a pancake,’’ and the sun is nothing but ‘‘a great shine.’’ Occa- 
sionally the author vents his personal spleen, as in the portraits of In- 
sidias Cutswell, Esq., and Dr. Bloduplex, but usually he is sympathetic. 

No less interesting are the accounts of journeys which Hall made 
through the Indiana wilderness. Among them is a trip to Vincennes 
across the ‘‘grassy lake of the prairie’ and its ‘‘picturesque islets of 
timber.’’ Another outing on horseback took him across the new pur- 
chase to the Tippecanoe battle field. There is an excellent description 
of the topography of the battle field and of the details of the combat. 
Equally well told are Hall’s experiences as a ‘‘big bug’’ who endeavored 
to hold ‘‘young democrats’’ in a state school to scholastic standards. 
Ecclesiastical and political interference with the people’s school is vig- 
orously set forth. The pluck of the frontier student is reflected in 
Henry, who worked for one week in order to earn the two dollars neces- 
sary to help pay his tuition. Hoosier perseverance is illustrated by 
George, who rewrote his ‘‘ piece’’ for the school exhibition thirty-six times. 

To the general reader, as well as the student of early western history, 
The new purchase will prove of absorbing interest. Especially should 
the book find a place in the school library, for like Cooper’s novels, it 
will awaken an interest that may be directed toward the more serious, 
and, it must be confessed, more prosaic historians. 

BEVERLEY W. Bonn, Jr. 


’ 


Transactions of the Illinois state historical society for the years 1914 
and 1915. Fifteenth and sixteenth annual meetings of the society, 
Springfield, Illinois, May 7-8, 1914, and May 13-14, 1915. [Publi- 
cation numbers twenty, and twenty-one, Illinois state historical li- 
brary] (Springfield: Board of trustees of the Illinois state historical 
library, 1915, 1916. 214; 211 p.) 

These volumes contain the usual matters of information relating to 
the society, the list of officers, the constitution, official proceedings, ap- 
peal to the public, and the secretary’s report. Mrs. Jess'e Palmer 
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Weber, the secretary, summarizes the account of each year’s work and 
presents an encouraging outlook. In point of numbers Illinois claims 
the largest state historical society in the United States. The annual ad- 
dress for 1914 was given by Justice Orrin N. Carter, of the state supreme 
court, on ‘‘The early courts of Cook county.’’ Henry A. Converse of 
the Sangamon county bar, has a paper on ‘‘ The life and services of Shel- 
by M. Cullom,’’ and there are several brief and eloquent memorial ad- 
dresses on Cullom, delivered on the oceasion of his funeral services. 
W. W. Sweet, of De Pauw university, has a paper on ‘‘The Methodist 
Episcopal church and reconstruction,’’ in which it is stated ‘‘ without 
hesitancy that the Methodist Episcopal church in the South was one of 
the strong factors in organizing the Republican party there and is there- 
fore, partly responsible for perpetrating carpet bag government and 
negro rule upon the prostrate South.’’ J. H. Burnham tells of ‘‘The 
destruction of Kaskaskia by the Mississippi river;’’ John H. Hauberg 
of ‘‘ Black Hawk’s home country ;’’ George W. Young of ‘‘The William- 
son county vendetta;’’ W. H. Jenkins of ‘‘The thirty-ninth Illinois vol- 
unteers;’’ and the ‘‘Great whig convention of Illinois in 1840’’ is con- 
sidered in three papers by Edith P. Kelly, Martha M. Davidson, and 
Isabel Jamison, in which the contributions of northern and southern IIli- 
nois to the whig ‘‘hullabaloo’’ campaign and the convention itself are 
presented. There are also papers on Fox Indians and the Seventh I)- 
linois infantry by John F. Steward and Robert W. Campbell. 

These papers contain valuable features of Illinois history. Any stu- 
dent interested in political and party history would be interested and 
well repaid by reading the papers on the whigs of Illinois in 1840. The 
list of delegates to the state convention is valuable and suggestive. 

The Transactions of 1915 contain a paper on Adlai E. Stevenson, a 
paper on General James Shields by Francis O’Shaughnessy; and an- 
other on ‘‘The banker-farmer movement,’’ by B. F. Harris, while there 
are a number of other contributions of more distinctly local interest 
relating to Illinois Indians, and to some patriotic societies and family 
histories, such as the ‘‘Warrens of Warrenville.’’ The experiences of 
such pioneer families as the Warrens are typical of many and they 
throw light upon the times and conditions under which the west was 
settled. Early conditions in Quincy, 1822-1830, are also portrayed un- 
der the caption of ‘‘ Historical papers, 1912,’’ apparently contributed by 
Polly Sumner chapter, Daughters of the American Revolution. 

Each of the two volumes is illustrated and contains a full index. The 
Illinois society shows vigorous life and public spirit in these worthy 
contributions. 


J. A. W. 
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The Mississippi valley in British politics. A study of the trade, land 
speculation, and experiments in imperialism culminating in the 
American revolution. By Clarence Walworth Alvord. In two vol- 
umes. (Cleveland: Arthur H. Clark company, 1917. 358 p.; 396 p. 
$10.00) 

The appearance of this work marks the close of a piece of research that 
has occupied the author’s attention for a number of years past and that 
has resulted in the production of a very valuable series of publications. 
The general subject that has been worked out in its various aspects is the 
old French settlement in the Illinois country. The present work at- 
tempts something considerably more ambitious and decidedly more sig- 
nificant. The scope of the author’s earlier studies has been widened so 
as to include the entire frontier of the English colonies as well as Nova 
Scotia, Quebec, and the great lakes region. The imperial aspects of this 
great west, with all its potentialities but half guessed by the generation 
responsible for the outcome, are admirably presented in the two volumes 
on the Mississippi valley in British politics. Thanks to the author’s 
painstaking research we are enabled to get a clear picture of the British 
government in the process of evolving a colonial policy during the decade 
preceding the American revolution. The picture presented by the actual 
governmental conditions in England and by the petty cabinet jealousies 
and the ignoble squabbles for place and preferment forms a striking back- 
ground for the course of events in America. 

Mr. Alvord has been completely successful in maintaining his thesis 
that the Mississippi valley at a critical period in our history was again 
and again a determining factor in British polities. The part played by 
William Pitt, George III, Lord North, Shelburne, Hillsborough, Dart- 
mouth, and a host of lesser lights is carefully dissected out of the tangle 
of intrigue centering at the court and we are able to pass judgment crit- 
ically upon their respective contributions. Here, too, we meet among the 
large group of Americans the familiar figures of Washington, Sir Wil- 
liam Johnson, Franklin, Jefferson, and Patrick Henry, playing their char- 
acteristic parts in the colonial struggle. The separate topics dealt with 
have more than once been presented in detail by various writers but no- 
where have they been combined in a single treatment so as to bring out 
their relative importance in the whole scheme of colonial policy. The 
story of our early western land grants is somewhat familiar but here it is 
presented as a factor in precipitating certain cabinet crises and as an 
ever present element in the intrigues at the court of George III. The 
rather obscure schemes for land speculation have a new meaning when 
viewed as a part of an undeveloped colonial policy. In this connection 
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the proclamation of 1763 and the Quebec act of 1774 take on a signifi- 
cance quite apart from their bearing on the impending war. 

One of the most striking features of the work is its clear demonstra- 
tion of the inherent weakness of the imperial policy of England, arising 
from lack of political perspective on the part of her leaders and from 
the uncertain tenure of the cabinet positions. While it is pointed out 
that neither the king nor the cabinet were lacking in insight into certain 
aspects of colonial needs, and that the theories of many of the ministers 
were excellent, and their plans well laid, yet again and again some court 
intrigue or mere personal jealousy among colleagues would intervene to 
bring everything to naught and postpone indefinitely the solution of 
pressing problems. 

While Mr. Alvord has given us not a little that is absolutely new, un- 
doubtedly his greatest service consists in his rearrangement along new 
and original lines of the material that has long been passing current in 
the field of western history. An excellent illustration of this is to be 
seen in the treatment of Pontiac’s war, in which it is easy to note what 
has been added to Parkman’s account of the same period. But more 
than this, the whole subject of British colonial policy and the winning 
of American independence is presented from a new angle, with a very 
considerable improvement in the point of view as a consequence. It is 
clear, also, that there is in this work a distinct contribution to genuine 
national history. We have not been so far entirely successful in writing 
history that is above sectional narrowness. Too many of our historians 
have been circumscribed by their environment or by their opportunities 
and have failed to catch the larger vision of America’s unique experi- 
ment at nation making. In attempting the problem of the western 
frontier in its relation to English control, Mr. Alvord was fortunate 
enough at the outset to discover in his own state a mass of source material 
that helped to reveal to him the larger aspects of the history of that oldest 
culture point in the middle west, the Illinois country. From this vantage 
ground he has thus been able to estimate properly the national signifi- 
eance of that mounting tide of frontier population that by 1763 had al- 
ready begun to break over the crest of the Alleghenies and to flood into 
the plains beyond. Through the conflicting claims of the Iroquois and 
the southern Indians in the Ohio valley he was able to include within the 
scope of his investigations the work of Sir William Johnson and his 
southern colleagues in the same department of service. Besides this 
there were the complex frontier problems created by the fur trade rival- 
ries arising from the conflict of interests between the Hudson’s Bay 
monopoly and the free traders from Montreal and Quebec, later combin- 
ing into the Northwest and XY companies. While, therefore, he has not 
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exhausted the materials immediately at hand, Mr. Alvord has been able 
to draw to a focus a number of divergent lines of research so as to throw 
new and unexpected light on many obscure portions of our middle west 
history. 

Two related fields now lie open to the student who is to follow up what 
has been gained by still further investigation. One of these lines of 
inquiry may be found in the Appalachian area, where since the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century a famous group of pioneers and Indian 
fighters had been gradually mustering their numbers for an advance 
upon the fertile areas at the west. We know relatively little of the 
origins or of the nature of the migration into this plateau and mountain 
wilderness on our colonial frontier, or of the causes that so long post- 
poned its advance into the Ohio valley. But the method of research 
presented in this work and the results that have been accomplished have 
gone far to clear the way for such a study. The second task that seem- 
ingly lies before the student of western history is bound up with the 
evolution of that early trading center and frontier post of St. Louis 
into the metropolis of later years. These chapters in our national his- 
tory that seem to follow naturally on the appearance of the present work 
will in turn become the starting points for other and later studies that 
for the most part have hardly yet been projected. 

Western historians are certainly under a considerable obligation to 
Mr. Alvord for his present contribution. The clear-cut and incisive 
manner in which he has handled a difficult subject marks his initial ven- 
ture into an unexplored territory as a distinct advance in the field of 
national history. 

O. G. Lippy 
Wisconsin losses in the civil war. A list of names of Wisconsin soldiers 
killed in action, mortally wounded or dying from other causes in 
the civil war, arranged according to organization, and also in a sep- 
arate alphabetical list. Edited by Charles E. Estabrook; Duncan 
McGregor and Orlando Holway, associate commissioners. (Madi- 
son: Printed by the state, 1915. 343 p.) 

This compilation is an addition to the body of information published 
by state and patriotic societies which, if accurately and exhaustively 
done, is valuable both to students of civil war military statistics, and to 
the officials of the war department and the pensions bureau in supple- 
menting their records. 

The list of losses is arranged according to organization, is grouped 
according to the cause within each regiment or battery, and gives the 
name, rank, and place and date of death in each case, as it is found in 
the report of adjutant general of Wisconsin for 1865, supplemented by 
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‘such other names as the records show should have been included’’ 
(Preface). It is not stated what these records are, or how many cor- 
rections or additions have been made, except as indicated in three foot- 
notes which refer to a cireular of inquiry of the department of interior, 
June 7, 1866 (p. 210) ; a muster roll (p. 220) and a statement that the 
report of one death is ‘‘unofficial’’ (p. 124). 

A table at the end of each regimental or battery list shows how many 
were killed in action, and the number of deaths due to wounds, dis- 
ease, or accident. Other causes, occasionally indicated in footnotes, are 
always included in one of these four totals, but without any attempt at 
consistency. Accidental deaths are sometimes included in the ‘‘disease’’ 
total (pp. 32, 104). Drowning and suicide are usually accidents, some- 
times diseases (pp. 41, 57, 98, 115, 151 et passim). 

The total losses by each of the four causes, as the tables stand without 
correction, show that about 20% were killed in action, 11% died of dis- 
ease, 68% died of wounds, and 2% died of accident or other causes. 
These results, however, are to be obtained only at the expense of consid- 
erable labor in computation, for no statement of totals is given except 
those for each organization. A table of the ‘‘Deaths in the United 
States army during the war of the rebellion,’’ which is a ‘‘Copy of a 
circular compiled by the officials of the war department, U.S.A.,’’ and 
which classifies deaths under thirteen instead of four causes, is in- 
serted at the end of the book under the title ‘‘Summary.’’ A few well 
selected tables of results would greatly increase the value of the book. 
The number of officers killed can be found only by counting them up. 
There is no statement of the number who served in the Wisconsin forces 
during the war, and the percentage of deaths among them can be ob- 
tained only by comparison with other sources of information. 

Errors in proof reading are numerous throughout. The comparison 
of a hundred names, selected at random from the alphabetical index 
with the regimental lists, disclosed ten diserepancies in spelling or ini- 
tials, and two names not included in the lists to which reference is made. 
References are not to pages, but to regiments, and the reader is left to 
locate the name somewhere in any one of four groups extending usually 
over several pages. 

On the whole it may be said that the Wisconsin losses in the civil war 
is an attempt to do a piece of work valuable to a limited and specialized 
body of students or officials who require accuracy as a prime essential, 
which is much marred by careless proof reading and editing, by failure 
to indicate sources of information, and by failure to tabulate and discuss 
the results. 


DonaLp L. McMurry 
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Introduction to American history. By James Albert Woodburn, pro- 
fessor of American history and politics, Indiana university, and 
Thomas Francis Moran, professor of history and economies, Purdue 
university. (New York: Longmans, Green, and company, 1916. 
308 p. $.72) 

This volume is intended for the sixth grade, and with the other texts 
by the same authors supplies a complete course through the high school. 
It conforms to the recommendations of the committee of eight, being a 
history of western Asia and Europe from the earliest times through the 
period of early colonization. Particular emphasis is laid upon such ele- 
ments as have affected American life most. The final chapters give an 
account of the European explorers in the new world. The general style 
suggests that considerable portions are based upon Meyer’s General 
history. The anecdotal element is too pronounced in some chapters and 
on the whole occupies more space than the historical value of such 
material warrants. Moral teaching is evident throughout the book and 
the ethical value of events is kept strongly in the foreground. 

The most serious omission is the absence of any account of the ex- 
ploration and settlement of South America. Surely some account of the 
important Latin civilizations to the south of us is as important as the 
story of the herald who was appointed to see that the Athenians were 
not forgotten, or that of the alleged whipping of the waters of the 
Bosphorus. 

The pedagogical machinery is moderate in amount and excellent in 
quality. The spelling and pronouncing lists and the suggestions for 
teaching in connection with each chapter will prove most useful. Tests 
made in an average school indicate that the vocabulary is within the 
comprehension of sixth grade pupils and that they find the style inter- 
esting. 

O. M. Dickerson 


Ancient, medieval, and modern history maps. Breasted ancient series, 
by James H. Breasted, Ph.D., and Carl F. Huth, Jr., university of 
Chicago; Harding European series, by Samuel B. Harding, Ph.D., 
Indiana university. (Chicago: Denoyer-Geppert company, 1916. 
16 p.; 23 p. $30.00; $40.00 for loose-leaf chart heads) 

This series by Messrs. Breasted and Huth comprises sixteen sheets of 
maps on ancient history to the barbaric invasion and twenty-three sheets 
covering medieval and modern history to the great war. Each sheet 
usually contains one or two large maps and one or two smaller insets. 
It is in the ancient history collection that a variation from older stand- 
ards is most apparent and most gratifying. In addition to maps show- 
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ing the ancient empires, there are maps showing the fertility areas of 
the ancient trade routes, lines of Greek, Aegean, and Phoenician com- 
merce from 1500 to 1000 B. C., and the contents of the Phoenician, Greek, 
and local civilizations throughout the Mediterranean world. There are 
also maps illustrating in their successive stages the contest between Rome 
and Carthage and the Roman conquest of the Mediterranean. Large 
sheet maps of Rome and Athens are included and the ancient series 
closes with a map of Gaul which in its delineations of Caesar’s campaigns 
and battle grounds, and its diagrams of temporary and permanent Roman 
camps, and in the locations of tribes is reminiscent of academic studies 
in de Bello Gallico. 

The modern history series in its content is more inclined to the con- 
ventional in the choice of subjects. The map of the barbarism invasions 
which indicates the location of the various tribes of invaders by regular 
blocks of color in the older Roman provinces, is of course praiseworthy. 
It is difficult to see why some of the maps should have been included. 
One wishes that the map of England detailing the marches of Harold 
and William and that indicating without names the location of the Eng- 
lish monasteries had been replaced by maps of other European countries 
similar to the admirable ones of England in the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries showing the distribution of population in relation to 
the location of industries, and the location of coal supplies. There are 
similar population maps for Germany and Italy and one wishes the in- 
dustrial features had been added there too. The proportion of nine- 
teenth and twentieth century maps of Europe and its colonies, — 9 sheets 
out of 23,— is unusually large and commendable. The execution of the 
series in general is fairly good, but in one or two cases, for instance the 
fertility map mentioned in the beginning, it is not easy to distinguish 
the variations and gradations of color. Some of the material on the maps 
is so minute as to seem useful for the teacher rather than the class. As 
a whole the series is excellent in a high degree. 



































NEWS AND COMMENTS 


The tenth annual meeting of the Mississippi valley historical associa- 
tion, held in Chieago April 26-28, must be accounted a distinct success. 
The program announced by the committee under the chairmanship of 
Mr. Way of Beloit college, attracted an unusually large attendance, 
which as events proved was well deserved. The formal papers set a new 
standard of excellence and of interest; they were most delightfully sup- 
plemented by a number of social affairs arranged by the Chicago his- 
torical society: a reception, a luncheon at the Congress liotel, and an 
automobile tour through the park boulevard system of Chicago. 

The business meeting showed that the association is at last well on its 
way to a really sound financial standing, while the list of officers elected 
gives ample evidence that the organization is enjoying the support and 
codperation of the most prominent as well as the most promising his- 
torical scholars of the middle west. St. George L. Sioussat was chosen 
president for the coming year, and the faithful service of Mrs. Clara S. 
Paine as secretary-treasurer was recognized by her reélection to the same 
position. Isaae J. Cox was elected to serve another term on the editorial 
board; the other two vacancies occurring this year were filled by the 
election of Milo M. Quaife and Dan E. Clark. Orin G. Libby, Albert 
S. Sanford, and Homer C. Hockett are the new members of the executive 
committee; R. M. Tryon and Oscar H. Williams were chosen for the 
executive committee of the teachers’ section. 

Two invitations were received for the next annual meeting, from the 
Minnesota historical society of St. Paul and from the chamber of com- 
merece of LaCrosse, Wisconsin. The Ohio valley historical association 
also invited the Mississippi valley association to attend its meeting at 
Pittsburgh November 30 and December 1, 1917. 

The Review takes pleasure in publishing a resolution passed by the 
association in commemoration of its first secretary-treasurer, Clarence S. 
Paine: 

Since the last annual meeting the association has lost by death its 
founder and best known member, Clarence S. Paine. In the fall of 1908 
it was at the call of Mr. Paine that representatives of various western 
historical agencies met at Lincoln, Nebraska, and started the movement 
which led to the formation of the Mississippi valley historical association. 
From that date until his death Mr. Paine was the secretary-treasurer 
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of the association and carried the burden of work upon his shoulders. 
He was more than an efficient official. His optimism and enthusiasm for 
the cause he had so much at heart inspired others and encouraged them 
to join their efforts with his. From the first Mr. Paine took his stand 
firmly for the highest ideals of scientifie work, and it is his influence 
more than that of any other which has given the association the good 
reputation it enjoys today. Mr. Paine was a man of financial genius and 
for years he was the pilot who steered the association safely away from 
the rock of bankruptcy, which so frequently threatened it. During our 
long association with him, we, the members of the Mississippi valley his- 
torical association, learned to admire his ability and to love his per- 
sonality; and at this first meeting since his death we take occasion to 
express to his wife, his family, and his state the deep sense of obligation 
which we owe to him, and to give voice to our sympathy in their loss 
which in a very particular manner we share with them. 

The Proceedings of the tenth annual meeting of the Ohio valley his- 
torical association contains a full report of all the papers presented at 
Indianapolis. Inasmuch as the Indiana historical commission and the 
Indiana historical society had featured the meeting of the association in 
the program of the Indiana state centennial celebration, the subjects dis- 
cussed were those relating to Indiana history. 


Among the articles in the Military historian and economist for April 
are: ‘‘A prospective theory of the conduct of war,’’ ‘‘England and 
neutral trade,’’ and ‘‘ Tactical lessons of the battle of Jutland.”’ 


The proceedings of the Virginia historical society are printed in the 
March number of the Virginia magazine of history and biography. 


The American economic review publishes the Papers and proceedings 
of the twenty-ninth annual meeting of the American economic associa- 
tion as a supplement to the March number. Among the articles in the 
Review, is the ‘‘ Theoretical issues in the single tax,’’ by H. J. Davenport. 


The Proceedings of the American antiquarian society for 1916 con- 
tains the following contributions: ‘‘The Mason title and its relations to 
New Hampshire and Massachusetts,’’ by Otis G. Hammond ; ‘‘ The horn- 
book and its uses in Amerieca,’’ by George A. Plimpton; ‘‘The early press 
and printers of Jamaica,’’ by Frank Cundall; ‘‘ Bibliography of Amer- 
ican newspapers, 1690-1820,’’ by Clarence 8. Brigham. 


The two contributions to the April number of the Iowa journal of his- 
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tory and politics are an article, ‘‘ Executive veto in Iowa,’’ by Jacob A. 
Swisher, and a translation by Thomas Teakle entitled the ‘‘ History and 
constitution of the Icarian community.’’ The latter is composed chiefly 
of a translation of The history of the colony or republic of Icaria in the 
United States of America, by Etienne Cabet, with additional material 
sufficient for a necessary background to the history of the colony in Iowa. 


The two articles in the Tennessee historical magazine for March are 
St. George L. Sioussat’s ‘‘ Memphis as a gateway to the west: a study in 
the beginnings of railway transportation in the old southwest,’’ and 
W. A. Provine’s ‘‘Lardner Clark, Nashville’s first merchant and fore- 
most citizen.’’ 


Mr. St. George L. Sioussat has resigned his position as professor of 
history in Vanderbilt university, Nashville, Tennessee, and has accepted 
the George L. Littlefield professorship of American history in Brown 
university. 


The Fifteenth report of the public archives commission of the Amer- 
ican historical association is now reprinted from the annual report of the 
association for 1914. To it are added as appendixes the ‘‘ Proceedings 
of the sixth conference of archivists’’ and Herbert A. Kellar’s ‘‘ Prelim- 
inary survey of the more important archives of the territory and state 
of Minnesota.”’ 


The ‘‘ Journal of Samuel Rowland Fisher, of Philadelphia, 1779-1781,’’ 
contributed by Anna Wharton Morris, appears in the Pennsylvania mag- 
azine of history and biography for April. 


The April number of the Southwestern historical quarterly contains 
the first installment of ‘‘The tariff history of the republic of Texas.’’ 
The author is Asa Kyrus Christian, who submitted this paper in partial 
fulfillments for the M.A. degree at the university of Texas. Herbert 
Rook Edwards’ article, with a bibliography, ‘‘Diplomatie relations be- 
tween France and the republic of Texas,’’ is concluded in this issue. 


The Yale university press has recently issued a pamphlet entitled 
‘‘The coming of Yale college to New Haven, an address delivered by 
Professor Williston Walker in commemoration of the two hundredth an- 


niversary of the removal of the Collegiate school of Connecticut to New 
Haven. 
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The November issue of the Minnesota history bulletin is devoted chief- 
ly to ‘‘Captain Potter’s recollections of Minnesota experiences.’’ The 
document was not written until nearly a half century after the events 
occurred but an attempt has been made to cite parallel accounts for the 
purpose of verifying the narrative. This number contains also an index 
to volume 1 of the Bulletin. 


Editor, THe Mississtppt VALLEY Historical Review, 


Sm:— With the assent of a number of members of the executive 
committee of the association, I ask the assistance of the Review in 
bringing to the attention of the members of the association and of the 
readers of the Review generally the work of the National board for 
historical service, recently organized in Washington, D.C. 

I am sure that every worker in the field of history has felt a desire to 
do something to serve the nation in the present time of stress, and has 
wished that there might be some method of codperation and some medium 
for the interchange of ideas, but has been puzzled how to proceed. 
It is the purpose of the national board to try to find out what historical 
workers can do and to furnish a means of intercommunication as to the 
best ways of doing it. 

While the suggestions thus far made are rather indefinite, the general 
purposes which the board has in mind have been stated in a circular 
which may be had of the secretary, Waldo G. Leland, 1133 Woodward 
building, Washington, D.C., and have been described with much force 
and interest in a letter by Mr. A. C. McLaughlin, which appeared in the 
Dial for May 17. In view of the lateness of this communication, writ- 
ten while the Review is in press, I shall not attempt here to restate the 
suggestions made by the board, but shall close with the remark that the 
board is a voluntary and unofficial body which will, I am sure, be glad 
to have the assistance and codperation of all students of history. 

The following persons constitute the board: Victor S. Clark, Robert 
D. W. Connor, Carl R. Fish, Charles D. Hazen, Charles H. Hull, Gail- 
lard Hunt, Waldo G. Leland, James T. Shotwell, and Frederick J. 
Turner. James T. Shotwell is the chairman. 


Very respectfully, 
St. Georce L. Sroussat 
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